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A SPECIAL COURSE FOR BEGINNERS IN 
GREEK 


By u. K. HUNT 


HE Department of Classics of the University of Melbourne held a 

special course for beginners in Greek throughout February 1946. 
The idea first came from discussion with the Professor of Philosophy: 
he felt that there was a real demand for Greek among students in Philo- 
sophy and other Arts departments who had not done it at school. The 
course was therefore offered without cost to present and intending 
members of the University, both staff and students. Seventeen were 
accepted, including five University teachers: History and Philosophy 
were both strongly represented; we had a number of men, including a 
high proportion of ex-servicemen, who were about to do Arts courses 
leading to Theology; and we had several students of a highly commend- 
able type, namely those who, while fully committed to other courses, 
felt that a month’s work in Greek would at least give them a worth-while 
experience. There were other applicants whom we could not fit in. It 
seems quite clear then that there does exist among adults a demand for 
opportunities to find out something about Greek. The sincerity of this 
demand is shown all the more by the fact that the applicants were re- 
quired to undertake to give their whole time to Greek for a month, 
working all day and six days a week. 

The conception of a full-time course was suggested by observation of 
the success of the Australian Army and Air Force schools in Japanese 
and by reports of similar courses in America, which by working at high 
pressure achieved results never dreamed of in the leisurely methods of 
peace. More will be said below of the special merits of a period of 
intensive study at the beginning of a language course. 

The reading-matter was specially chosen to suit the maturity of the 
class, since for adults it was felt to be a better thing to read thoughts 
which meant a lot to the Greeks themselves than to read the more trivial 
stories about the Greeks in which children may delight. That is to say, 
- none of the existing elementary books appeared suitable for our purpose, 


and we accordingly planned the course specially. We decided upon a 
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number of passages from the pre-Socratic philosophers and arranged 
the work of the first three weeks to lead up to them. This involved a. 
good deal of careful planning of the work in syntax, accidence, and voca- 
bulary; but the care was well rewarded, since in the fourth week the 
class was able to read some 250 lines (about 8 pages) of Jackson’s Texts 
to Illustrate a Course of Elementary Lectures on the History of Greek 
Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle and, in addition, selections from the 
Apology (80 lines), from the New Testament (80 lines from simple 
narrative passages of St. Matthew), and from a standard book of 
elementary Unseens (about 150 lines). Moreover, since the lessons of 
the first three weeks included many reading-sheets of simplified versions 
of the philosophic passages and much blackboard work besides, the 
total amount of reading-matter was considerable, say 1,800 lines. 

Our principle of planning was to reduce to a minimum the number of 
words, constructions, and grammatical forms essential for the under- 
standing of the chosen passages and then to give such intensive practice 
on this essential basis that it was known thoroughly. We considered that 
the high powers of analogy and comparison that an adult can bring to 
bear on a subject will enable him, from a small and compact basis of 
thoroughly known facts, to expand his knowledge quickly, and to grasp 
new facts with a speed that is not possible in normal school work. This 
view was justified: for example, contracted verbs, which are usually slow 
things with junior forms, caused the adult class no difficulty. Then, 
again, the very fair ability to read in Greek, developed in this one month, 
was good proof that the students had a sense of the structure of the 
language and that when they met strange forms in the reading they 
could understand them by analogy. Thus in the first three weeks we 
used verbs only in the third person and in the three tenses present 
imperfect, past imperfect, and aorist. Then, when in the fourth week we 
deliberately used other persons and tenses, a brief statement of the 
person and tense enabled the class to cope with them. 

The theory supporting this principle must be kept in mind in judging 
the list of forms and words which were chosen as essential. To those 
trained in the orthodox method of a gradual and all-embracing study of 
accidence and syntax our list must appear brief and incomplete: but it 
was effective. In the noun we covered the first two declensions and types 
such as Tpdyyua, yévos, and pvois of the third, using all cases singular 
and plural. We did no dual. In the adjective we concentrated similarly 
on the first and second declension, but also learned some particular 
words like &An®1s. As'we said above, in the finite verb we kept to the 
third person and to three tenses only; but we used a wide range of verb 
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types, such as Exo, and this 
afforded experience of various forms, e.g. in the augment, contraction, 
middle forms, and forms in -w1. The participle and infinitive were 
mainly used in the active, present and aorist, but philosophical expres- 
sion demanded some middle forms like TroioWpevos and xeivevos. In the 
pronoun fairly wide use was made of oUTos, the relative, and the interro- 
gative tis with restricted use of oWAeis, xutdév, and avtés. Then there 
were sundry prepositions, adverbs, and particles. The main forms of 
syntax were: simple direct statements and questions (with a fair range of 
interrogatives)—the less complicated forms of reported speech (both 
accusative and infinitive and 6t1)—various uses of the participle, includ- 
ing the genitive absolute—dependent clauses involving relatives, causals, 
interrogatives, and simple conditionals with the indicative—and a few 
uses such as verbs governing two accusatives, and the infinitive both 
positive and negative governed by prepositions. The vocabulary for the 
first three weeks was about 300 words. As far as possible we chose words 
from Nicklin’s list of words of high frequency in standard authors, but 
we had to go outside it for the philosophical passages: however, more 
than half our list did come from Nicklin’s list of 300 words that occur 
at least 100 times in Thucydides and Euripides. We had doubts about 
using accents at all, but finally decided to use them from the start. With 
the limited number of words employed it was found that the accent soon 
came to be regarded as an integral part of the word. Far from proving 
too hard, the accents were quite manageable, provided some interesting 
discussions, and created opportunities for precise attention to detail. 

This list of forms may not seem impressive, but condensed into a 
short period it presents a body of facts that can only be learnt by 
systematic and intensive effort. The important thing about it is that 
then, being thoroughly learnt, it provided a basis sufficient for the under- 
standing of all the reading passages and for writing sentences in Greek 
with a fair range of expression. Restricted as was the amount of grammar 


_and syntax, it did, when reinforced by general talks, allow a very fair 


sense of the structure of the language. 

This systematic attention during the first three weeks to the grammar, 
syntax, and vocabulary was a most important part of our plan. To guard 
against the confusion that might result from taking in a lot of informa- 
tion in a short time we insisted on formal procedure as each new stage 
of grammar or syntax was dealt with. The new point was set out clearly 
on a page in the note-book, and on that page were also set out new words 
to be used in the lesson. Intensive practice of the particular point was 
then given in short sentences, employing some of the new words. Next 
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a printed sheet was handed out containing Greek sentences based on the 
philosophers and employing the particular point over and over again. 
After this sheet had been translated a certain amount of oral work was 
done upon it, with question and answer in Greek. The class was then 
required to translate sentences into Greek, again involving the point of 
: the lesson. Twenty-one lessons of this type were sufficient: a lesson 
might occupy half a day, interspersed with periods of revision. This 
procedure had the following merits: 

(a) By precise attention to the constructions, albeit limited in number, 
it impressed on the class the need for a clear sense of the structure 
of the language. 

(6) The intensive practice of the particular point of grammar with a 
limited group of words had the effect of associating both the words 
and the grammar in a familiar functional use, thus avoiding the 
errors of trying to learn lists of single words or of learning a rule 
apart from use. 

(c) Insistence on a lot of translation into Greek created awareness of 
linguistic details which could be perceived only dimly by con- 
centration on reading from Greek: this is an important point for 
those advocates of development of ability to read languages who 
think that it is possible to proceed by a one-way process of reading 
from the foreign language. 

(d) Both the vocabulary and the grammar of the practice sentences 
were direct preparation for the continuous philosophic passages 
to be read later. In fact the sentences were made up by ‘breaking 
down’ the passages. As a result the thought-content of the sen- 
tences was related to the interest of the class, since from the first 
the class was given information about Thales, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, and the rest. In fact we aimed at a high degree of ~ 
integration of thought, words, and forms of expression, even in 
the short sentence. By this means the language study was revealed 


- as inextricably involving the thought, of which the language is the 
. 2 : instrument. Thus the unifying influence of the philosophic topics 


largely overcame the defects normally associated with the use of 
short sentences in language work (e.g. the sort of sentence used in 
the old formal exercise books in Latin). Our sentences, though 
short, were not necessarily detached. They were related by a 
sequence of thought, and this prevented them from degenerating 
to the simple level of the short sentences of normal elementary 
books. 

Every effort was made to promote the maximum activity of the students 


ents 
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in the use of Greek by means of writing, speaking, reading, translating, 
questions and answers, and listening to spoken Greek. As regards the 
last point, it was found very helpful to get the class to listen every now 
and again to a dozen utterances or so in Greek, comprehending them 
without the use of English. In general, oral work, involving frequent 
repetition of familiar words, was an important feature of our method. 
To encourage writing in Greek, rough paper was issued and as many 
sentences as possible written out: the amount of written work was really 
considerable, and at the end of a session the scraps of paper covered with 
Greek created a stimulating, if untidy, evidence of industry. While 
sentences in one room were being dealt with, someone would write up 
more to be done in another room, and the relaxation of moving from one 
room to another gave strength for renewed outbursts of activity. Every 
now and then the class would divide into syndicates which would write 
up on various blackboards sentences in Greek and English: this afforded 
good practice in expression as against the translation of sentences com- 
posed by the instructor. Then everybody would go off to see what the 
others had written, and this proved a useful means of increasing the 
amount of work for translation. 

To guard against the fatigue of such intensive work it is necessary to 
have variety. A typical morning’s work proceeded thus: (1) Reading and 
translating of Lesson XIV (a passage involving the genitive and dative 
of the second declension) ; (2) intensive practice, oral and written, of new 
words in these cases, in phrases and sentences, first Greek to English and 
then English to Greek; (3) revision of verbs and of first declension by 
oral methods; (4) revert to Lesson XIV: first, questions in Greek about 
it and then written translation into Greek of sentences based upon it; 
(5) a short talk on the Ionian philosophers; (6) quick re-reading of 
Lessons XIII and XIV. During this morning there was a short interval 
for morning tea and two moves to different rooms to deal with sentences 
written up on the blackboard. 

We should mention the following points of method: 

(1) In the oral work of question and answer the class was trained to 
‘play around with’ a simple thought, so that by frequent repetition of a 
limited number of words they achieved complete familiarity of the words 
and speed of utterance. This device was called ‘Grandfather in the 
paddock’ after a sequence used with success in a Japanese course which 
ran as follows: ‘Who is in the field?” ‘Grandfather is in the field.’ “What 
is grandfather doing in the field?” ‘He is counting the cows.’ ‘Why 
is he counting the cows?’ ‘Because they are in the field.’ ‘What is 
grandfather counting?’ “The cows in the field.’ ‘Who is counting the 
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cows?’, &c. It will be seen that at the end of such a sequence the class 
must be quite familiar with at least four important words and their func- 
tional use. In Greek one talked about philosophers and rivers instead 
of ancestors and fields. 

The instructor must exercise a high degree of skill and alertness in 
framing sentences suited to the students’ powers of comprehension. His 
task is to give them intensive practice in a specified range of expression. 
He must avoid strange uses which will produce a sense of frustration and 
must encourage them to feel a growing power of utterance and fami- 
liarity with the vocabulary. Therefore he needs considerable ingenuity 
in framing thoughts which are varied and sensible but are nevertheless 
within the capacity of the class. If he does his task well, the class is able 
to proceed at high speed. By contrast we found that when some of the 
students made up examples their unawareness of the pitfalls led them 
to attempt forms of expression outside their range and this could lead to 
delays and digressions. 

(2) As soon as a fair basis of familiar words had been laid, strange 
words were introduced in the reading passages in order to promote 
‘sensible guessing’ by reference to the context or to related words, 
derivations, &c. This created greater awareness of the relations of words 
and, through study of the elements of compounds, of their formation. 

(3) The short sentences used in the stages leading up to the reading of 
continuous passages were formed by analysing the passages into their 
simplest forms of expression. This process might be called ‘pre- 
digestion’ and is best illustrated by the following sentences based on the 
passage in the Apology where Socrates asks Meletus what is his actual 
charge, atheism or heterodoxy? 

. ZoKpdtns voyizewv elven Geous. 

. MEAnTos Aéyet ZwoKpétn vopizerv elvan Geovs. 

6 cryvoei ei MEANTos Aéyet vopizerv elven 

. Kal Zooxpatns vopizei elvan Geous. 

ovK Eoti TO Trapéctrav 

ZaKpatns OUK 

ZoKpatns o 

. ZwoKpatns elven 

. vouizer Etépous elvan 

10. vopizer elven ov pévTOI ye GAA’ ETépoUS. 

11. got Sti Etépous vopizer elvan Geous. 

12. MéAntos ovK voyizeiv 

13. MéAntés Zaxpérn vopizelv BeoUs, Te 
TAUTA AiAcoxeiv. 


14, MéAntos Aéyer Sti TS Trapétrav ov vopizer Geous. 
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15. TiS MEANTOSs Torro Aéyet; 
17. HAlov OVAE vowizer Geos elvan, of GAAOI 
&vOpootro1; 
18. Tov HAlov Aidov pnoiv elven, Aé ceAtnv 
19. oWAE vopizer GeoUs elvan, érrel TOV 
gnoiv elvan, tiv Aé yiiv. 


Note the high degree of repetition. After working through such 
sentences the class can deal with the continuous passage which follows, 
(i.e. Apology, 26 B f.): 

TIpos toivuv, & MéAnte, dv viv 6 Adyos éortiv, 
eltré capéoTtepov Kail Kai Tois TouTOIG!. yap ov 
Trotepov Aéyeis AiAcoxeiv ye vopizeiv elvad Tivas Kai atrrds dpa 
vouize elvoa BeoUs, Kal TS Trapdérrav OVAE OU 
ye TTOAIs, GAA’ Etépous, Kai ToUT’ Eotiv 6 por éyKoAcis, 
Etépous. 7) ye oe VoLizeIv TOUS Te GAAOUS 


Aéyw, ds Td Trapétrav ov voplzeis Geous. 
MéAnte, ti Atyeis; HAlov OVAE dpa 
vouize elven, Botrep of GAAO1 &vOpcotro1; 
M& Ai’, & &vApes Arcactal, Tov HAlov Aifov Mnoiv elven, 
oie: Kartnyopeiv, pide MéAnte. 
(4) The following talks were given at intervals throughout the course 
in order to supply the necessary background information: 
The History of the Language 
(i) The nature of Indo-Germanic Philology. 
(ii) Methods of classification of languages. 
(iii) The origin and relations of the Greek alphabet. 
(iv) The nature of Greek accidence as compared with English. 
(v) The history of certain grammatical forms. 


Greek Thought 
An outline of the Ionian philosophers. 
(Much incidental information was added by comment on the 
extracts.) 


Method of Language Study 
(i) Recent developments in the theory of language study. 
(ii) The method of this course in relation to language theory in 
general. 
It may be fruitful to compare the amount of work covered by the 
special course with a normal year’s work by a junior class in school, 
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although the comparison is not quite fair as we work for different ends. 
In a school year of 40 weeks, if his headmaster is wise enough to allot a 
period per day to Greek, the pupil will spend on Greek about 150 hours 
in school and a considerable number of hours in homework. He will 
make a gradual and detailed study of all the forms of grammar and will 
spend some time in drilling himself in these forms. He will thus lay a 
sure foundation of memorized work. In his first year he will read, shall 
we say, 400 lines, but should really read more. 

In our high-pressure course we work for about 130 hours in class but 
have not much energy left for further work at night. We cover a restricted 
number of grammatical forms and we have to learn them without drill: 
however, we repeat them so often in actual use that we become very 
familiar with them. Again, our vocabulary-learning has to be crowded 
into a short time, but it also is driven home by intensive practice. We 
read some 1,800 lines of Greek, but much of this is repetitive and its 
syntax and vocabulary is severely limited. We lack the time for reflection 
and gradual assimilation that the schoolboy has, but, on the other hand, 
we have a more highly developed ability to assess and get a perspective 
of the language. 

When all factors are considered I think it is fair to say that in a month’s 
intensive course an adult can achieve much more than is covered in a 
normal first year of Greek at school, and that in some parts of the work 
it is possible to approach school-leaving standard. Of course, there will 
be many gaps and a vast amount of elementary work to be assimilated if 
the student proceeds to a regular course of study. 

The full-time month’s course has the advantage that a concentrated 
effort is stimulated by the enthusiasm of a good class spirit. The students 
are continually thinking about the one subject and are conscious of 
making a special effort in it. The very fact that the subject seems to 
deserve such intensive work seems to inspire the class to a high degree of 
activity not attained in normal class-work. 

At the end of the course we felt that the class had achieved: 

(a) Ability to write in a vocabulary of 300 words. 

(6) Ability to read in a much wider vocabulary. 

(c) A foundation for further study of Greek, i.e. knowing their way 
about the language and being able to plan their work with a 
reasonable prospect of reaching first-year University standard by 
gradual and intelligent work throughout the year. 

(d) An ability on the part of the students of philosophy to work out or 
at least grasp explanations of Greek references with some penetra- 
tion and sense of the force of the Greek. . 
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Retention of what has been learnt so quickly will, of course, depend on 
whether study of Greek is continued. 

An interesting point is the standard of a number of the students from 
this course who have gone on to Greek Part I and at the time of writing 
(two months after the end of the special course) have done three months 
at Greek. They find that their knowledge of constructions is sufficient 
to enable them to do the prose composition (with a lot of ‘looking up’) 
and to follow the author lectures. Their main trouble is in vocabulary. 

In addition to its linguistic achievements in Greek we felt that the 
class had acquired: (a) some language training of general application; 
(b) some appreciation of the quality of Greek as a vehicle of expression; 
(c) improved awareness, by comparison with the Greek, of the qualities 
of English; and (d) some general information about the history of Greek 
and its position in the family of languages and about the quality of Greek 
thought. 

It was felt that this would be specially valuable for those students who 
did no further Greek but rested content with this month’s experience. 
In particular we felt that good results were achieved through deliberate 
efforts to create awareness of language structure. Even an adult may not 
realize until he studies another language—and, possibly, studies it in a 
particular way—that a thing can be said in any way but his own. Now 
our students were a good group. Nevertheless, the preciseness of Greek 
expression made them more conscious than before of the improvement 
in expression that can be achieved by attention to simple things like word 
order. Their knowledge of the forms of expression and shades of mean- 
ing in English and other languages provided a background for the study 
of Greek, and in turn the special forms of Greek expression provided an 
objective standard for evaluation of the other languages. Our discussions 
on the comparative qualities of expression of English and Greek and also 
of the difference between the structure of the Greek and the English 
clearly revealed that, despite the limited range of constructions studied, 
the students did have a satisfactory grasp of the nature of Greek. The 
class was able to examine critically the claim that Greek has marvellous 
sensitivity and precision of expression. Ability to do this was no doubt 
due in part to the standard of the passages chosen for the reading. 

It is quite definite that the class realized that Greek is not dead in the 
sense of being devoid of interest but that, on the contrary, the problems 
of interpretation are packed full of human interest. This again was due 
partly to the quality of the thought of the passages selected, partly to the 
use of vivid methods and intense activity. 

The success of the method has several implications for language 
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teaching in general. Most important is the quick establishment of a 
familiar basis of facts in the light of which new work can be understood, 
so that the frontiers of knowledge may be extended by the use of existing 
associations and by knowledge of words, derivatives, and constructions. 
This basis was laid by intensive work in a limited range but nevertheless 
far exceeds anything that can be covered, say, in a term by the normal 
system of a daily lesson among a number of other subjects; and once 
established it does facilitate quick learning. 

The next implication is that, in contrast to the usual view that adults 
are handicapped in learning languages, the maturity of adults enables 
them quickly to grasp the essential nature of the language—to get a 
‘bird’s-eye view’, according to the terminology of Bodmer’s popular 
book. The whole point is that in teaching adults one must make use 
of their existing associations and this enables a speedier and different 
learning process than is used by children. The sense of the structure of 
the language is a great aid to learning; it enables the student to plan his 
work, to see the import of each point, and to work by analogy. 

Both these implications must be studied where it is proposed to teach 
languages to adults. Ultimately, of course, nobody can learn a language 

-—and certainly not Greek—without doing the spade-work. But an 
adult wants to do it in a different way from a child. If we are able to give 
him a limited amount of spade-work in the initial stages so that he can 
quickly reap some small harvest from the interest of construing real 
Greek, then he will be encouraged to sustained effort. And it follows 
that the plan of using Greek thought of good quality to teach Greek to 
an adult is sound. 

Two questions arise: (a) the desirability of holding similar short 
courses in other languages; (b) the implication that our course has for 
adult education. 

(a) Many University people find the need to take up further languages 
as their studies develop. It seems probable that short intensive 
courses of this nature would help them considerably in such 
languages as German, Russian, and the Semitic languages. At 
least they would learn to find their way about the language, test 
their own aptitude for it, and lay a foundation on which they 
could build by private study. 

Another important thing about this kind of work is that the 
maturity of the students enables them to advance helpful criticism 
on the methods, and in this way we have a method of inter- 
departmental co-operation which can be very helpful for the 
teachers of the language. 
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(b) A course of this nature leaves no doubt that language study is a 
pleasurable activity. Whereas there is a tendency to think that the 
obvious subjects for study in adult education are political science, 
history, and literature, a strong case can be made for straight-out 
study of languages; and one feels sure that an initial period of 
continuous full-time study would be highly beneficial for creating 
a basis for quick learning and for creating a high degree of interest 
which will facilitate further study of the subject. 


XII. MARTIAL 94 
Scribebamus epos; coepisti scribere: cessi, 
aemula ne starent carmina nostra tuis. 
transtulit ad tragicos se nostra Thalia cothurnos: 
aptasti longum tu quoque syrma tibi. 
fila lyrae movi Calabris exculta Camenis: 
plectra rapis nobis, ambitiose, nova. 
audemus saturas: Lucilius esse laboras. 
ludo levis elegos: tu quoque ludis idem. 
quid minus esse potest? epigrammata fingere coepi: 
hinc etiam petitur iam mea palma tibi. 
elige quid nolis (quis enim pudor omnia velle ?) 
et si quid non vis, Tucca, relinque mihi. 


Trespass 

We began an epic opus; you began one, so we stop us, 
Unwilling to emit a rival strain. 

Then from Comedy we turn us to Melpomene’s cothurnus, 
When lo! you also donned her flowing train. 

So we start up something metric such as charmed the Muse of Ettrick, 
Yet envy steals our plectrum ere it strike. 

Hence to Satire boldly shifted, but we’re painfully out-Swifted, 
With Elegy we play, you do the like. 

Off in search of something lighter—soon, of epigrams the writer, 
Here too our bays are coveted we see. 

O would you mind just choosing what you contemplate refusing, 


(To want the lot is greed) and leave it me! 
T. W. M. 
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INTERMEDIATE THINKING 


By u. F. MACDONALD 


POLOGISTS for the Classics are apt to concentrate on the 
excellence of their matter and the perfection of their form. 
Much has been done, and notably in these latter days by Dr. Gilbert 
Murray and Sir Richard Livingstone, to enable English readers to 
appreciate the content of Greek and Latin literature by translations of 
the highest merit. But no translation can reproduce the perfection of the 
form, and nowadays there appears to be a tendency to accept this loss. 
The reader of a translation may be compared with a man who flies 
in an aeroplane over a mountain. True, he gets the view; but without 
the peculiar satisfaction that comes to one who has climbed the moun- 
tain itself. The view may even be a wider one, but it is robbed of the 
detail that the climber has been able to enjoy at every stage of his climb. 
Indeed, the detail is distorted, and often false. Still, the aviator gets 
a splendid view, and it is pointless to minimize its splendour. All I 
would maintain is that it is a different view. This is recognized by the 


- climber if he flies over the heights he has climbed, or by the man who has 


read the Odyssey in the original if he reads it again in ‘Butcher and Lang’. 

But what of those who never get beyond the foot-hills, those from 
whose eyes the mountain tops, and even their lower eminences, are 
concealed by huge walls of rock, which none but experts can scale? 
These humble strivers often wonder whether they are not wasting their 
time in plunging about on the nursery slopes; and their instructors 
must often wonder too whether they are doing any good by dragging 
often unwilling pupils through the declensions and conjugations, and 
by getting them somehow or other up to the standard of the School Cer- 
tificate. For years they must concentrate on mere verbalism ; they never 
scale the heights, and seldom even catch a distant glimpse of them. 

This verbalism is the target of many attacks in these days. The 
attacks come not only from ‘enlightened’ modern Educationalists (with 
a big ‘E’), who think the Classics should be scrapped: not only from 
opponents of the Public School, who see in the Classics one of the last 
buttresses of an obsolete system: but even from men who have spent 
their working lives in doing nothing else than teach the Classics. 

The object of this discussion is to defend the verbalism in which 
most of the elementary teaching of the Classics consists: to show that, 
even if you do not get beyond School Certificate Latin, one ancient 
language is still an essential ingredient of education. I am not con- 
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cerned to show that it should be Latin rather than Greek. I accept the 
fact that when only one ancient language is learned, that language 
is always Latin; and this article is therefore mainly about Latin. Nor 
am I concerned to show that Latin is a better educational subject than 
any other. The most I would say is that as words, not symbols, are 
the vehicles of ordinary thought, all education must include linguistic 
studies, and that Latin’s claim to be one of those studies is still irre- 
fragable. 
The peculiar value of the Latin and Greek languages, gua languages, 
is this: that in order to translate either into or out of them you must 
(1) break the link between the thought and the words, (2) consider the 
thought, and (3) re-express it in the new medium. Process (z) is the really 
valuable one, and is probably required continually in no other subject. 
It is nothing less than handling the naked thought—seeing it as it 
really is, without the clothing that disguises it. 
The following sentence from Livy (ii. 10) provides a good illustration 
of the three processes: privata quoque inter publicos honores studia 
eminebant. Even if you find a really good equivalent for studia— 
possibly ‘compliments’—you cannot be said to have translated the 
Latin into the best possible English if you write: ‘private compliments 
too stood out among his public honours.’ There is no help for it: you 
must face process (2). You do this by first extracting the verbal idea 
contained in studia and comparing it with the verbal idea contained in 
eminebant. At once you see that the former is the more important, 
and that it must be the verb in English. Being a verb, it must have a 
subject. This will be the privati contained in privata. As soon as you 
have written ‘private persons were keen . . .’ you have broken the back 
of it. The rest will follow easily. Keen to do what? The same thing, 
presumably, as the respublica contained in publicos. But their studia to 
do this stood out among the publici honores. So ‘keen’ must become 
‘keener’, and the thing is done: ‘private persons too were even keener 
to honour him than was the state.’ Livy abounds in expressions that 
require this sort of treatment, which is one of his claims to being a good 
author for schools. Try your hand at the following: 
nihil illic imperatoriae artis ordinibus aut subsidiis locandis fuit (ix. 13) 
inde cum actae boves quaedam ad desiderium, ut fit, relictarum mugissent, 
reddita inclusarum ex spelunca boum vox Herculem convertit (i. 7) 

taetra ibi luctatio erat, ut a lubrica glacie non recipiente vestigium et in prono 
citius pedes fallente (xxi. 36) 

Marcellus mediam aciem hortator testisque praesens firmabat (xxvii. 14) 


It is true that modern languages require this middle process occasion- 
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ally ; in French, for instance, it is required whenever we meet an idiom 
that is untranslatable literally, such as esprit d’escalier, or tiré a quatre 
épingles, and French is a very idiomatic language. But it is not necessary 
to go through all three processes all the time. Consider the following 
example: ‘duty’ is a common enough idea, and French contains a 
single word, devoir, which will translate it. If you do not happen to 
know it, you look it up in your dictionary, note its gender, and write 
it down. Nothing more is required of you than accuracy in spelling, 
which is the same kind of accuracy as that which is required in using 
a table of logarithms, and a very valuable kind too. But try putting 
‘duty’ into Latin, and you will find that there is no one word for it. 
You must extract the idea by defining it. Then you must consider 
what particular aspect of duty is intended in this context, and express 
that and no other in Latin. I give two examples: 


(a) ‘England expects that every man this day will do his duty.’ 
This is a meiosis for ‘will do his best’. If you decide that the 
meiosis cannot be conveyed in Latin, you may be content with 
pro virili parte agere, or fortiter in acie navare operam; if you 
decide to attempt to reproduce the meiosis, you may be lucky 
enough to recall Cicero’s phrase satisfacere reipublicae. 


(6) ‘We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was our 
duty to do’, implying ‘and not a hand’s turn more’: id tantum 
fecimus quod debebamus. 


In Latin and Greek it is necessary to go through these three pro- 
cesses all the time. Various factors make this necessary : 


1. Latin and Greek are ‘dead’ languages, the languages of civiliza- 
tions that came to an end many centuries ago. They therefore contain 
many ideas we do not possess, and have no single words for common 
ideas of ours. Here is a short list of Latin and Greek words, noted during 
recent reading, that contain ideas that are strange to us: cliens, testor, 
manubiae, arbiter bibendi, iecur (as a seat of feeling), &tn, cAdoTwp, 
evonueiv, c&rrapyai, ikérns. And here are some of our everyday ideas 
that have no exact parallels in Latin or Greek: newspapers; divisions 
of time, especially the days of the week ; methods of trade; communica- 


tions; nations as political units; all the apparatus of science; the 
Christian religion. 


2. The peculiar mixture, especially in Latin, of what seem to us 
convenient and inconvenient ways of expressing thought. The following 
are convenient: the future perfect tense, correlatives, and the use of 
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the present tense with words like iamdudum. And the following are 
inconvenient: the future infinitive passive, the absence of a past 
participle active, and the absence of an article. 


3. The order of words and structure of sentences, especially in 
Latin, is usually logical, but different from English. This is parti- 
cularly true of the following: (a) English puts the verb between the 
subject and the object: Latin tends to put the verb last. (6) Latin puts 
its subordinate clauses usually within the main sentence, but English 
prefers to keep the main sentence unbroken. Latin says Caesar, 
cum ..., but English says ‘When Caesar had done this, he. . .’. 


4. Latin and Greek tend to express ideas by different parts of speech, 
or different constructions, from English: 
fecit laetus, he did it gladly. 
invenit quot essent hostes, he discovered the enemy’s numbers. 
ab urbe condita, from the foundation of the city. 
acriter utrimque pugnatum est, both sides fought fiercely. 


5. The comparative poverty of the Latin vocabulary, which forces 
writers to give many words an extra meaning, or several. Obvious 
examples are duco, habeo, fides, ratio, res, supplicium, caecus. There are 
also dozens of words in Latin and Greek that can be parsed in more 
than one way, though they are either identical in appearance, or differ 
only in quantity or (in Greek) in accent: amor, duces, regis, consule, 
mensis, téné and téné, AVovo1, and ath, and So 
one is constantly forced to take more than one possibility into account, 
and to take nothing for granted. The same thing happens in French, 
but with nothing like the same frequency. Instances are pécher and 
pécher, chevaux and cheveux. 


6. The premium put on accuracy of spelling is thus far higher in 
a fully inflected language than in others. In English you can often ‘get 
away with’ misspellings, in the sense that the reader will take your 
meaning in spite of them: if you write to the local authority for ‘a 
driving license’, you will get what you want, and not something else. 
But in Latin and Greek you will never ‘get away with it’: 

moriemur inultae, 
sed moriamur. 

Change either or both, and the meaning is lost. 


7. The tendency of English derivatives to differ more or less from 
the words (especially Latin words) from which they are derived is 
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another factor that makes for accuracy. The connexion is generally 
close enough to force one to understand the words one is dealing with, 
but rarely close enough to make it safe for the lazy-minded to guess the 
meaning correctly. Sometimes the derivation can be relied on: tributum 
means nothing but tribute, and ‘introduce’ is pretty safe for introduco. 
But sometimes the connexion is so remote that it provides no help at 
all, but only interest, as in ‘humour’. Between these extremes there are 
many variations: the Latin extension may be wider than the English, 
as in ‘voluble’ or ‘perpetual’: the English extension may be wider 
than the Latin, as in ‘mortal’: or there may be some change, great or 
small, that is hard to classify: ‘occupy’, ‘prove’, ‘receive’, ‘secure’, 
‘vile’, ‘oppress’, ‘vacant’, ‘peculiar’, ‘modesty’, ‘utility’, ‘confident’, 
‘majesty’ are words of this kind. The important and valuable principle 
is that you can never rely on the derivation to give you the equivalent 
in the other language, and must work it out every time. 


8. Then there is the precision of Latin and Greek, which remorse- 
lessly shows up the uncertainty of English. This is especially noticeable 
in the following English weaknesses: 


(a) Participles, which are constantly used in various loose ways in 
English, of which readers of Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage will not need to be reminded. Two instances will 
suffice here: the English habit of using a present participle when 
a past is meant, as in ‘saying this, he went away’; and the frequent 
failure to make the participle agree, as in ‘being myself a farmer, 
there is no doubt about my interest in agriculture’. 


(b) The use of a present tense in a near future conditional, temporal, 
or relative clause. 

(c) The use of a past tense in a remote future conditional, as in 
‘what would you do if I said... .? 


(d) The unfortunate similarity of the two halves of such sentences 
as “The more he has, the more he wants’. 

(e) The use of ‘if’ as an interrogative, though Greek tolerates this. 

(f) The ambiguity of English indirect speech, as in ‘He said that he 
was braver than he was’, where not only the pronouns, but also 
the tenses leave the real meaning doubtful. In Latin there is 
little, if any, doubt; in Greek there can be none at all, for the 
tense of the direct speech is retained. 

(g) The use of woolly abstractions, like ‘One requisite of a general 
is an appreciation of the enemy’s vulnerability’. 
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All of these, except the first and the last, are correct English usages, 
and are therefore weaknesses of the language rather than of any 
particular writer. (a) and (g) are faults that good writers avoid, but 
they are so common that, before we know it, they will have become 
correct. It may be, indeed, that the two misuses of participles have 
already become, if not correct, at least accepted. (g) is an abomination 
of the kind against which warnings have been given often enough, 
notably by the late Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his lecture on ‘Jargon’, 
and by Mr. A. P. Herbert in many articles. It is mentioned here because 
it is one of the vices from which the study of Latin and Greek can 
deliver us. 


g. Finally, there is the difference between case uses in English, 
Latin, and Greek. If you have to translate into Latin or Greek ‘they 
died of hunger’, it is useless to write a genitive because there is a 
genitive in English. You have to face the intermediate process: you 
have to ask: “What relation does this “of” indicate?” Having discovered 
that it is cause, you must then ask how cause is expressed in Latin or 
Greek, and you find that in Latin it is expressed by the ablative and in 
Greek by the dative. Similarly, in ‘the orator spoke for me’, ‘for’ 
signifies ‘on behalf of’, and is done by pro with the ablative in Latin 
and by Utrép with the genitive in Greek. But in ‘you make honey, but 
not for yourselves’, ‘for’ means ‘for the advantage of’ and is done by 
the dative of advantage in Latin and Greek. 


In all these various ways, and doubtless in many more that will occur 
to the reader, the student of Latin and Greek is obliged to do this 
intermediate thinking. This is the real reason why the study of these 
two ancient languages is of unique value: this is the tremendous 
advantage that can be derived from them by the boy or girl who does 
not get very far with them; and this is the answer to those who say, 
‘Latin and Greek are all very well if you get on to the great authors— 
to Virgil and Horace, to Homer and Plato and Sophocles—but they 
are a waste of time if you do not.’ 
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ARISTOPHANES AND EURIPIDES 


By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


N apology is needed for taking up this well-worn theme. My reason 
is that in discussions and in reading works on Greek literature I 
have often felt that Aristophanes’ antipathy to Euripides is still as a 
rule too strongly stated, and his sympathy wholly or partly ignored. It 
is said that Aristophanes attacked Euripides mercilessly in the Frogs, or 
even throughout his career; that he condemns Euripides entirely, or 
counts him with Cleon and the sophists amongst his worst enemies. 
Others agree that he thought Euripides a great poet, and even felt a 
curious fascination in his poetry, but insist that from a moral stand- 
point he condemned Euripides’ work uncompromisingly. I feel in- 
creasingly convinced that Aristophanes had a finer and more complete 
appreciation of Euripides’ greatness. Professor Gilbert Murray gives a 
juster estimate of his feelings:' Aristophanes, he says, loved Euripides 
with all his faults, and was inevitably drawn towards him. I should like 
to go a little further in the same direction, and try to show that in some 
important things Aristophanes must have been actively and strongly in 
sympathy with Euripides. 

Let me say at once that I am still prepared to believe that Aristo- 
phanes preferred Aeschylus (I am not sure about Sophocles; Aristo- 
phanes no doubt loved and admired the man and his work, but perhaps 
his feelings were not so strongly aroused in either direction by Sopho- 
cles); and of course Aristophanes found many things great and small in 
the art of Euripides, in his morality and above all in his influence, which 
exasperated him beyond endurance and which he whole-heartedly con- 
demned; he recognized the symptoms of great changes which he de- 
plored, though he was by no means out of touch with the new spirit and 
perhaps not so completely out of sympathy. 

That Aristophanes thought Euripides a true poet and a great tragedian 
can surely not be doubted, though it is not always realized what this 
means in the light of the criteria of poetry which are clearly stated in the 
Frogs (1009, 1055). However strongly Euripides is condemned for de- 
basing the art of tragedy (and it must not be forgotten that most of the 
condemnations come from the prejudiced mouth of Aeschylus) his 
various lapses and faults still leave him far superior to the small fry who 


followed him. We can well believe that, like Dionysus, Aristophanes felt 
Aristophanes, ch. v. 
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his loss keenly and was sometimes seized with an insatiable yearning to 
have him back, not merely to provide more comic material—there was 
an inexhaustible store of that in his already existing plays—but because 
with the death of Euripides the great days of Attic tragedy were over. 
Aristophanes surely puts deep personal feeling into lines 92 ff.; and it 
can be inferred that in spite of everything Euripides was a not altogether 
unworthy upholder of the traditions of tragedy, in Aristophanes’ view. 

It is clear that Aristophanes was intimately affected by Euripides’ 
poetry. Lines of Euripides were obviously running through his head 
continually. He was simply steeped in Euripides. Few authors can have 
shown such a close familiarity with another’s work. The appropriate 
line or passage is always on the tip of Aristophanes’ tongue, ready for 
quotation or parody. The melodious quality of Euripides’ lyrics im- 
pressed itself deeply on him; that is why the parodies in the Frogs are so 
particularly successful. Parody, even merciless parody, does not neces- 
sarily mean complete condemnation or lack of appreciation; sometimes 
in fact it is quite the contrary. That Aristophanes saw endless tempting 
possibilities of comedy in Euripides’ work—he found certain plays in 
particular, the Telephus for instance, absolutely irresistible—is far from 
inconsistent with a real sense of its greatness and beauty. 

It may reasonably be asked whether if he found Euripides thoroughly 
objectionable Aristophanes would ever have become so amazingly 
familiar with his plays. What usually happens if one finds a writer’s 
style or ideas or both intolerable? The normal reaction is to throw his 
work aside impatiently before long. Only an exceptionally patient and 
fair-minded critic, anxious not to do the author injustice and condemn 
him on insufficient evidence, will peruse his works to the end. And will 
even he read and re-read them until he has fully absorbed them and 
exudes bits of them freely? And this is what must have happened to 
Aristophanes in the case of Euripides. His audiences may have re- 
membered the plays sufficiently well, from seeing them performed, to 
react to allusions and quotations; though it is not unlikely that Euripides 
was fairly widely read and studied. But that is not enough for Aristo- 
phanes himself. 

Euripides’ poetry, then, took a strong hold on Aristophanes’ imagina- 
tion. If ‘pure poetry’ can be separated from intellectual and moral con- 
tent, on this criterion Aristophanes would clearly give Euripides a high 
place, in spite of certain deplorable manifestations of the modern spirit. 
My main point is that such a separation should not be made. Wherever 
else it is possible it is not so in Greek tragedy. Aristophanes makes this 
as clear as possible in the Frogs. The poet, if he is to do his job properly 
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and earn praise, besides being adept in his art must be a good teacher 
and have a good influence; he may even be expected to give a lead in 
practical politics and current problems. Moral and aesthetic criteria are 
curiously entangled in the contest in the Frogs—at least curiously for us. 

A poet must be inspired; otherwise he will not be a poietes, a ‘maker’, 
at all; and his work must have beauty. But to be a good poet and deserve 
credit he must have sound ideas and transmit them to his public. It has 
sometimes been held that a sort of glorified nonsense verse can be great 
poetry. Whatever the truth is about this, it was not the Greek or 
Aristophanic view. A poet who wrote beautiful nonsense would be a 
mere ‘twittering swallow’ for Aristophanes. Euripides was anything but 
that—except perhaps in some of his lyrics. 

Of course Aristophanes was acutely aware that Euripides was full of 
‘ideas’. The question is—were these all or mostly perverse and dangerous 
in his eyes? I would insist that they were not, if Aristophanes really 
thought Euripides a great poet. Aristophanes must have found Euri- 
pides’ ideas in some respects sound; there must have been some con- 
siderable sympathy and common ground between them. Otherwise 
Euripides could not have had assigned to him the position which he has 
in the Frogs. | 

We shall naturally be concerned almost entirely with the Frogs. The 
Euripides scene in the Acharnians is cheerful burlesque, based on an 
element in some of Euripides’ plays which Aristophanes found rather 
comical; it contains no devastating moral or even literary criticism. The 
Thesmophoriazusae is extremely good-humoured and _ light-hearted 
parody. Incidentally, no extant play of Aristophanes is so monopolized 
by a single real personage; if Aristophanes disapproved of Euripides so 
thoroughly, it is surprising that in such a play he had no more severe and 
serious criticisms to make. Morally, as Professor Murray points out, 
Euripides comes out of the Thesmophoriazusae distinctly well. It is not 
true, as is often said, that Aristophanes was attacking Euripides vigor- 
ously throughout his career. The more severe criticism in Clouds 1371 ff. 
is dramatic and in character. - 

So is nearly all the criticism in the Frogs. This point needs to be 
emphasized before we look at the play further. It is often overlooked. 
Lines are quoted out of their context as judgements by Aristophanes 
on Euripides without reference to the fact that they are spoken by 
Aeschylus. No doubt these lines do in many cases represent Aristo- 
phanes’ own feelings, but this cannot be taken for granted. The character 
given to Aeschylus must particularly be borne in mind; it is not a 
flattering one; he is represented as an irascible old gentleman, blindly 
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prejudiced against anything new, and frequently reduced to a state of 
unreasoning fury. Extreme caution should be exercised in interpreting 
anything he says as Aristophanes’ own considered judgement on either 
the morals or the art of Euripides. Many of Aeschylus’ accusations are 
of course grossly unfair, and show a stubborn unwillingness to see any- 
thing good in what is new; to attribute such a spirit to Aristophanes is 
utterly unjust. Of the other personages in the play, Dionysus is of 
course torn between the two poets, and anyhow his pronouncements are 
generally silly. Aeacus’ nasty remarks about the riff-raff who support 
Euripides are malicious but not very serious (772 ff.). The chorus is 
quite impartial and comments on the difficulty of deciding (1100), until 
the verdict has been given, when in complimenting the victor it not un- 
naturally speaks disparagingly of his rival (1491). 

Aeschylus is often anything but the ‘mouthpiece of Aristophanes’. It is 
not merely that Aristophanes gets in a few digs at him, too; he is being 
caricatured in the Frogs not so much less unmercifully than Euripides. 
On one point he is diametrically opposed to Aristophanes’ own well- 
attested views. Even if Aristophanes believes the criticism put into 
Aeschylus’ mouth, that Euripides made the Athenians talkative and 
effeminate, he is far from approving of the typical Aeschylean product 
described in 1016 ff. Of course it is only by comic caricature that the 
type is ascribed to Aeschylus, and the spirit of the Seven is quite mis- 
represented in 1021 ff.; but that does not matter for the present purpose, 
except to illustrate that Aristophanes is not unkind to Euripides exclu- 
sively. Like his own and the real Euripides, Aristophanes dislikes fierce 
fire-breathers; Lamachus, who is mentioned as a distinguished specimen 
of the ‘Homeric-Aeschylean’ type (1039), receives very rough handling 
elsewhere; it is to be noticed that in the closing scenes of the Acharnians 
he has to do what Cleophon is recommended to do at the end of the 
Frogs—carry on the war for himself while more reasonable people make 
and enjoy peace. 

Another point about the Frogs needs emphasizing. In some sections 
Aristophanes is making fun of neither Euripides nor Aeschylus so much 
as the niggling sophistic methods of literary criticism, consisting of, 
minute analysis with an eye particularly to verbal flaws and inconsis- 
tencies. In such passages (e.g. 1183 ff.) Aeschylus can display as much 
sophistry as Euripides, which is somewhat out of character—not that 
the incongruity worries us in the least. 

In the Frogs, then, Dionysus goes to Hades to bring back a true poet, 
one who can produce the genuine article and perform the poet’s function 
of giving good advice to the citizens in a way which will penetrate their 
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hearts. Although he is not one of the sophisticated modern young men 
who rave about Euripides, to begin with he has no one in mind but 
Euripides, whom he has lost recently and misses most keenly. When the 
rival claims of Aeschylus are put forward, Euripides is not immediately 
displaced but only after a long-drawn-out struggle. It is often said that 
the result of the contest is a foregone conclusion. Why? Whatever we 
may think now, would it have been so for the spectators at the first per- 
formance? Perhaps it was unthinkable that Aristophanes should allow 
Aeschylus to be beaten; even so some sort of compromise might have 
been arranged; anyhow, the dramatic handling of the contest maintains 
the suspense. Dionysus begins with a longing for Euripides. When we 
reach the contest, although for the ‘chair of tragedy’ Euripides is the 
challenger, in Dionysus’ favour it is Euripides who is in possession and 
the question is whether Aeschylus can oust him. Euripides attacks and 
defends with great vigour. On the whole he talks at least as much sense 
as Aeschylus. Much of what Aeschylus says is mere blustering. Some- 
times no doubt Euripides is made to condemn himself out of his own 
mouth; but at other times he is given a strong and reasonable defence. 
Norwood speaks! of the ‘magnificent description of realism’ in lines 
959 ff. Yet more often these and other such lines are treated as yet 
another condemnation of Euripides. 

The phases of the contest in which Aeschylus definitely wins and we 
are prepared for his final victory are mainly farce, and the points scored 
are least legitimate. Euripides has one or two dirty tricks played on him; 
he does not ‘take the cake’? for clever dodges as in the Thesmophoriazusae. 
The lekythion business, which is 99 per cent. fun, raises a big laugh 
against Euripides and leaves him completely floored. The weighing 
scene may indicate symbolically that ‘the poetry of Aeschylus . . . weighs 
more and counts more’ ;3 but primarily it is mere burlesque; Aeschylus, 
who proposed this test, is said by Dionysus to have tricked Euripides 
(1386, 1404). Although the result is apparently conclusive, Dionysus 
is still torn between the two and refuses to give a decision; a further 
more serious test is proposed, and in this Euripides recovers a little of 
the lost ground. In the lyrics Aeschylus scores, though not so decisively, 
simply because Aristophanes is able to produce a much more brilliant 
and effective parody of Euripides, catching the spirit of the lighter 
Euripidean lyric and turning it to nonsense, but still melodious non- 
sense, by comic exaggeration. The most important part of the contest 
is undoubtedly the long scene lines go5—1098; and here the balance is 


! Greek Comedy, p. 260. 2 Thesm. 94. 
3 Murray, p. 133. 
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more evenly held and the two opposing points of view in art and morals 
effectively contrasted. 

It is very unfair to Aristophanes to represent him as entirely one- 
sided and prejudiced. If he were he would not be able to present the 
other side of the case with such liveliness and verve. A bigoted reac- 
tionary is dogmatic; he will listen to no argument or discussion; still less 
will he work out for himself the arguments on both sides; he condemns 
without a hearing. Aristophanes was not like that. At some stages of the 
argument in the Frogs he is raising important and fascinating problems 
of literature-and-ethics, problems destined to exercise the minds of 
critics for many centuries, showing with comic exaggeration two opposite 
points of view, and leaving it at that. There is the question mentioned 
above—can a poet introduce ordinary words and familiar things, ‘the 
things we use, the things we live with’, which everyone can understand? 
Need the public always be bewildered by lofty thought and diction? 
Or again, are ugly realities a fit subject for art or should they be dis- 
creetly hidden (1053)? Probably Aristophanes did disagree with the 
views he puts in Euripides’ mouth on these subjects, but he presents 
those views not entirely without sympathy and force, and leaves the 
questions open. 

Aristophanes makes Euripides hold his own not least successfully in 
the ‘final test’ of political wisdom, whatever view we take of Cephisophon 
and the vinegar bottles. In lines 1427 ff. Euripides expresses hatred of 
the man who follows his own selfish interests at his country’s expense. 
This was a type which Aristophanes himself particularly detested. The 
words do not directly answer the question about Alcibiades, but the 
advice they contain is clear enough and not unsound—‘Have nothing to 
do with him; he is selfish and treacherous.’ In lines 1443 ff., though the 
language and argument are made to sound glib and sophistic, the senti- 
ments must be similar to those expressed with great earnestness by 
Aristophanes himself in the parabasis (734-5). The Athenians are at 
present putting their trust in upstart demagogues and warmongers; 
they must go back to more sane and moderate leaders. This is what 
Aristophanes himself thought, and this is what he puts in the mouth of 
Euripides; and such a policy would probably have saved Athens her 
worst humiliations. 

Aeschylus’ advice, too, is wise if somewhat cryptic. The crucial test 
proves inconclusive after all. Dionysus lets his heart guide him, and 
his revived affection for old Aeschylus is in the end stronger than his 
original yearning for Euripides. Dionysus’ behaviour throughout the 
contest and the way in which he makes his decision perhaps indicate that 
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Aristophanes is aiming a shaft in yet another direction in the Frogs—at 
the method or lack of method of adjudication in the theatre at Athens. 
Dionysus has no principles or system to guide him; he is swayed this way 
and that by the appeals from either side. It was the same in the theatre 
asin the law-courts. Line 1475 may glance at the way in which the judges’ 
verdict was often decided by popular acclamation. 

I claimed that whatever their differences Aristophanes must have had 
some real sympathy with Euripides. The answers to the test questions 
perhaps indicate where we should look in Euripides for those elements 
on which such a sympathy could be based. Their points of contact are 
apt to be obscured by the fixed idea that Aristophanes is essentially old- 
fashioned and conservative, Euripides exactly the opposite. Making all 
due allowance for the great difficulty of disentangling a dramatist’s 
personal opinions, one may assert that both were moderate in politics; 
they appreciated both the value and the perils of democracy; they hated 
demagogues; they disliked extremes and believed that 1 év péow poipa! 
was the salvation of the city. They both loved Athens deeply and 
genuinely and hated her enemies at home and abroad; Euripides hated 
the Spartans and their ways,? and Aristophanes was no philo-Laconian, 
but both felt the desirability of peace for all that. Aristophanes was not 
concerned in the Frogs to do full justice to the best and noblest of Euri- 
pides’ political ideas; but at least he makes the advice given by Euripides 
in the closing phase of the contest consonant with the sound ideas out- 
lined above. 

But is this all? Formal agreement on certain political questions can 
be a comparatively superficial thing. The views noted above are merely 
those of moderate reasonable men, still not necessarily involving any. 
closer bond. The deeper sympathy which I am trying persistently—it 
may be said perversely—to find must be sought yet further. I think it 
is to be found in the attitude of the two poets towards the war. Both had 
broad and keen sympathy with ordinary humanity, and felt keenly the 
futility of most wars and the suffering caused by them to innocent 
people; and they knew that war could often be avoided if people got 
together in a reasonable spirit. Aristophanes throughout his career had 
been pointing out the advantage of abandoning the senseless struggle; 
his attacks on warmongers, brass-hats, and sabre-rattlers were more 
vicious than those on Euripides ever were; and although the Frogs only 
touches the subject incidentally, the closing lines show that with due 
allowance for circumstances his feelings were the same as in the Achar- 
nians, and he is speaking with the same voice. 


' Suppl. 244. 2 Androm. 445. 3 Suppl. 748-9. 
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Euripides, of course, approached the subject less directly; but he 
demonstrated with tremendous tragic force that war often meant not 
only suffering for the vanquished but also catastrophe, moral and 
material, for the victors. I believe that Aristophanes must have been 
moved to the very depths by such plays as the Troades, in a way in which 
even Aeschylus could not move him, because Aeschylus was so much 
further removed from the troubles of Aristophanes’ own time; and that 
he must have felt that here was the work of a true poet, no mere com- 
poser of slick dialogue and melodious lyrics, but a man who said what 
was right as only a poet could say it. Euripides’ formal political debates 
on the other hand, on the merits and faults of democracy and such sub- 
jects, might leave Aristophanes cold or be condemned as un-tragic. 

Mention of the Troades raises two other points. Euripides presents 
the tragedy of war as it affects women and as it is seen through women’s 
eyes. Aristophanes, too, looked at the old problem from the women’s 
point of view, not without real sympathy in spite of the comicality of 
the Lysistrata. May he not have been influenced by Euripides in this? . 
We do not get this element to any great extent in the early peace plays.! 
Again, Aristophanes boldly condemned aggressive imperialism and the 
harsh treatment and exploitation of smaller and weaker states. The 
Troades was produced immediately after the destruction of Melos and 
implicitly contained a bitter reproach to the Athenians for their brutality, 
and a solemn warning. 

In conclusion I should like to examine Aristophanes’ view of Euri- 
pides in relation to the sophists. If the view outlined above is correct, 
Aristophanes cannot have thought of Euripides simply as a literary 
sophist. Aristophanes’ feelings towards Euripides were not so simple 
and whole-hearted as towards the new education (still less so than to- 
wards the new type of politician represented by Cleon and Cleophon). 
He found Euripides full of subtleties and sophistries; Euripides had a 
dangerously disturbing effect; in particular he made havoc of accepted 
ideas of the gods. But in some vital things Euripides was fundamentally 
opposed to the sophistic spirit in its more violent manifestations, and 
Aristophanes must have realized it—we can see this in the limits which 
he sets to his strictures; the significance of these limits should not be 
overlooked. The more subversive of the sophists pushed the principles 
of sophistic ethics to their logical extreme and maintained that there was 
no right but might; the tyrant and the demagogue and all who attained 
power by unscrupulous means were justified. There is no room in this 
for sympathy with the suffering, the weak, and the defeated, which 

Except Acharn. 1062. 
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-Euripides felt so intensely. Euripides does not deny all permanent moral 
values, however much he probes and questions. And Aristophanes does 
not accuse him of doing so; he makes no one attribute to him the 
sophistic sins of justifying violence and the unscrupulous acquisition 
and use of power, and of making the weaker Jogos the stronger; 
Euripides’ pupils in the Frogs are chatterboxes and weaklings, but not 
father-beaters; they do not blatantly deny all justice and morality. In 
the Clouds the sophisticated young men prefer Euripides to the old- 
fashioned poets Simonides and Aeschylus (1355 ff.), but that is only to 
be expected. It is sometimes said that the contest of Aeschylus and 
Euripides is parallel to that of the Dikaios Logos and the Adikos Logos; 
but the likeness is only partial. The Adtkos Logos represents the ex- 
treme sophistic point of view; he denies outright the existence of justice ;! 
in this contest there can be no doubt where Aristophanes’ whole sympa- 
thies lie. Aristophanes could have made of Euripides a sophist of the 
worst type by distortion and exaggeration such as is not outside the 
normal range of comic caricature; but he does not. If we take the plays 
as a whole, and even if we take the Frogs alone, he is less unkind to 
Euripides than to Socrates in the Clouds, and misrepresents him less. 
Of course there is this difference between Socrates and Euripides; 
Socrates wrote nothing, but merely talked to a limited number of associ- 
ates; what he said would inevitably reach the ears of the rest in a more 
or less garbled form; his teaching would be only vaguely known; Aristo- 
phanes himself perhaps had not got it very clear in spite of the Symposium. 
Euripides was very liable to misinterpretation; but at least his work was 
heard directly by all and read and well known by many. 

What Euripides had in common with the sophists was this, in Aristo- 
phanes’ view: he had himself and inspired in others a restless, inquiring 
spirit, from which nothing was safe; this was dangerous and led to 
abuses. The alarm which Aristophanes felt at Euripides’ disturbing 
influence was probably greater than any personal distaste for Euripides’ 
ideas or dramatic methods. Aristophanes saw great changes going on, 
changes which meant the disruption of the old order at Athens. He 
knew that Euripides not merely reflected these changes but had taken an 
active part in them. But he still thought Euripides a great poet, with all 
that the word implied for a fifth-century Athenian; and though he saw 
much to deplore in Euripides, he felt a certain affinity to him. With all 
his regrets for what had gone Aristophanes was still the child of his age, 
which is often with good reason called the age of Euripides; of no one 
could it be said less truly that he lived in the past. 


* Clouds, 902; note Eur. Phoen. 469 ff. 
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Finally I must confess that in trying to settle for myself this problem 
—What did Aristophanes really think of Euripides ?—in the last resort, 
like Dionysus, I am not guided by reason. I have studied the Frogs 
repeatedly in recent years, and the belief has inevitably grown on me that 
Aristophanes’ attitude to Euripides was not based on hatred or even 
rigid disapproval—it is unjust to his appreciation of Euripides to impute 
such one-sided feelings to him—but on a subtle compound of love, 
amusement, and alarm. 


LATINE REDDITA 


(1) Here lies John Higgs, 
A famous man for killing pigs; 
For killing pigs was his delight, 
Both morning, afternoon and night; - 
Both heat and cold he did endure, 
Which no physician e’er could cure. 
His knife is laid, his work is done; 
We hope to Heaven his soul is gone. 
(St. Mary’s, Cheltenham.) 


(2) Reader, pray covet not this world; 
Out of it you too may be hurled. 
For as a wheel it turns about; 
It was a wheel that turned me out. 
(St. Mary’s, Cheltenham.) 


(1) Hic iacet Hugonum clara de stirpe Iohannes: 

Carnificis timuit volnera turba suum. 

Nam iugulare sues ad noctem lucis ab ortu 
Perpetuo vitae dulce levamen erat. 

Frigora temptabant, temptabat fervidus aestus: 
Talia vix medicus corrigere arte potest. 

Nunc cultrum posuit, functusque laboribus ipse 
Migret in Elysii laeta virecta precor. 


(2) Lector, ne nimium capiant te gaudia mundi; 
Est ut tu misere prorutus inde cadas. 

Namque rotae similis fortunae vertitur ordo: 
Deiectum infausta me rota sorte tulit. 
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MUD AND SMOKE IN THE ODYSSEY 


By 1. M. GARRIDO-BOZI¢ 


HEN the American bombardment of Belgrade in 1944 drove me 

to take refuge in RuSanj, a village only twelve miles to the south 
but so inaccessible that the Germans had never occupied it, I noticed 
that my hostess, Savka Nikolitch, used to clean her mud floor by sprink- 
ling it with water and sweeping it every day, though any exceptional 
mess had to be scraped off with a mattock (cf. Odyssey xx. 149: al pév 
AGpa Koproate T’ and xxii. 455 f.: Aiotpoiciw 
AdareAov . . . EGov). In the course of conversation she told me that her 
father-in-law had paid her father a deposit for her (cf. Od. i. 277, ii. 196 
Ava). This had been spent on her trousseau. She had brought it to her 
father-in-law’s home in a chest which still contained precisely ‘ySotp& 
Te Kai TrétrAous Kal Aryyex oryaAdevta’ (Od. vi. 38). Both her husband 
and father-in-law had failed to return from the war in 1918. “This house 
lost two oxen’, she said, ‘in the last war—and two men too.’ This was 
all so Homeric that I looked round to see whether there was anything 
else about the house which might illustrate the Odyssey. I offer the 
following observations in all humility to the scholars from whose ranks 
circumstances have excluded me. 

Savka’s house is the oldest in the village and reckoned by an expert 
from Belgrade to be at least two hundred years old. The population of 
those parts is believed to have migrated from Macedonia during the 
Turkish rule. The house is roofed with the semi-cylindrical tiles used 
in Greece in classical times, but has no revetments; such tiles are not 
used now in Serbia, where they are called cheramida. 

Savka’s oaken door has an oaken bolt inside. A thong is passed 
through a hole in the door so that it can be opened from without. 
Telemachus’ door was closed in this way from without. It is only a 
question as to where the thong is attached to the bolt (i. 442). 

The house is one-storied and has no chimney; but the main room, a 
large, windowless kitchen, has a hole in the roof above the hearth. Out- 
side there is a canopy over the hole. It consists of two metal hoops 
intersecting, the angles being filled in for a few inches with plaster. It 
looks like a child’s attempt to model the dome of a Byzantine church, 
reminding me that Laertes’ farm (xxiv. 207) with its simple detached 
megaron and modest domestic buildings round about has always seemed 
to me to be the prototype of a Byzantine monastery. Savka’s principal 
outbuilding is an ancient oak barn, very simple and symmetrical. It is 
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raised two steps above the ground, and its roof is prolonged in a gable to 
make a portico, with two pillars, to shelter the cart. It has the essential 
form and proportions of a classical temple and contains Savka’s greatest 
treasure, her wheat store for the year. 

To enter Savka’s house one crosses the threshold. It is made of wood. 
Savka, like Penelope (iv. 718), sits on it. The mud floor inside is lower 
than the ground outside. The door leads straight into the kitchen. The 
ceiling, beams, and pillars, all of oak, are blackened with smoke. There 
is no window. The beams rest on the tops of pillars of the same thick- 
ness. Thinner side-pieces are bolted on to the sides of both so that the 
beam really lies in a sort of socket. It occurred to me that the word 
would fit such sockets very well (toixo: KoAal Te 
yeooApon, eiAétival Te Kal kioves Exovtes—xix. 37 f.) seeing 
that it means ‘mast socket’ (xv. 289). But could such a simple piece of 
carpentry be distinguished by the adjective ‘kaAds’? What does KaAds 
mean in Homer? The corresponding Serbian word Jep does not mean, 
among peasants, ‘beautiful’ aesthetically, but rather ‘much-wrought’ or 
‘ornate’. A ‘much-wrought beam socket’ would be a kind of capital. 
May we translate koAai peodApou by ‘ornate capitals’ ? 

Such a meaning of KoAds we find in xxiii. 147 Te 
where the servants are dancing in the fire-light at what was intended to 
sound like a wedding-feast. 

Savka’s daughter-in-law, when she goes to dance on the village green, 
puts on a girdle embroidered with beads and pouches her shift out in a 
kolpos. But a woman preparing to do heavy work binds a long, plain 
piece of webbing as low as possible over her hips to protect her from the 
risk of rupture: cf. iii. 154 T’ Babugavous Te yuvai- 
kas. Homer only describes slave or captive women as ‘low-girt’. 

Except for the hearth-stone, on which it is pleasant to sit on chilly 
evenings (cf. kat’ &p’ ézet’ érr” Eoyapn, vii. 153), the only fixed object in 
Savka’s kitchen is the bread oven behind the hearth. It is a brick dome 
some 5 feet across and 5 feet high and holds about 50 pounds of bread. 
The house of Odysseus must have had a much bigger oven. Bread can, 
of course, be baked on the hearth under a heated lid, but not in large 
quantities. If an adequate oven had stood in Odysseus’ megaron we 
should know about it—though it might have been in some other room. 
Actually I have only seen one other house with a bread oven indoors. 
Otherwise they are all in the yard, well away from the house. Such an 
object might have been called §6Aos (xxii. 442 and 466) and would 
have been a suitably ignominious place to hang the women at. 

Savka forms her loaves on a long wooden trencher with five 
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bowl-shaped hollows. She calls it pinoka and does not use this word 
for any other kind of board. Perhaps the Homeric trenchers had several 
hollows for different kinds of meat—xpeidv trivaxas . . . TravToidv 
(i. 141 f.). 

Savka’s table is a sofra, traditionally, I suppose, Turkish. It is round 
and wooden, about a yard wide and g inches high. Its four legs are 
connected by bars. It could serve as an emergency shield (cf. xxii. 74). 
After dinner the dogs lick it. The whole family eat out of one vessel, so 
a good deal is spilled on the table. The tpocregijes xuves (xvii. 309) 
probably licked the tables and were called ‘table dogs’ for this reason. 

Now we know for certain that the Homeric megaron had a mud floor, 
fires burning, dogs (xvii. 62), and fleeces (xx. 3, xxi. 177). Yet there is no 
mention of fleas.! But if there had been fleas in Greece in Homeric 
times they must have been in the megara by the million. Perhaps fleas 
invaded the Balkans at a later date. Or possibly they fell into that 
category of things done or suffered by the human body which according 
to Homeric standards of decency cannot be mentioned. Fleas may have 
been one reason why footstools were provided. Even a low stool is a 
great help. But in any case the Homeric heroes needed footstools to 
keep their feet out of the puddles of wine, blood, and dripping which 
must have formed when libations were poured and meat cut up and 
roasted. Weather permitting, guests in the Odyssey are sent outside to 
sleep. Savka’s fleas drove me to sleep in the orchard. Odysseus himself 
did not find a bed of fleeces on the floor of his megaron conducive to 
slumber (xx. 3-6). He left the fleeces on a chair, took an ox-hide, and 
went outside (xx. 97). I am not overlooking his worrying thoughts and 
the intervention of Athene, but I wish to point out that his action was 
natural and inevitable without any divine intervention or human anxiety. 

Savka’s family sleep in side rooms where there is no hearth and where 
no dogs and fewer fleas penetrate. One such thalamos* has a door 
reached from the megaron? by two improvised brick steps. The floor 
inside is a little higher than the original level of the megaron floor, being 
made artificially by ramming down masses of mud on to the wooden 
ceiling of a cellar. (This is an ordinary practice.) The threshold is 
correspondingly higher than the main threshold, but the steps have been 
necessitated by the lowering of the megaron floor, which at that point— 
just in front of the hearth—has been much worn down. Constant 


' The dog Argus (évitrAcios Kuvopmotéwv, xvii. 300) was probably inflicted 
with the disfiguring dog tick, 

2 IT use these words because they express the functions of these rooms in 
Savka’s house better than any English words would do. 
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trampling reduces the surface of a mud floor to dust so that all such 
floors soon become concave, the dust being swept up every day. Scraping 
with a mattock lowers the floor still farther. To repair her floor Savka 
takes a quantity of clay and spreads it in the hollows. Then she sprinkles 
it thickly with chaff and flattens it out with a shovel. It takes a day or 
two to set. No doubt it was impossible for Penelope to have repairs 
done with the suitors constantly in and out, and the floor in the middle of 
the megaron must have been seriously lowered—it was soft enough for a 
trench to be dug in it for the axes (xxi. 120)—thus making steps (xxii. 
143) for a lateral door—dpoobvpn Aé Tis Zoxev . . . (xxii. 126) at least a 
temporary necessity. 

Paintings by Alma Tadema and his like and the gay restorations at 
Knossus incline us to imagine the Homeric megaron as something bright 
and shiny like a Hollywood bathroom. Menelaus’ house with its 
Egyptian bric-a-brac, which so astonished Telemachus, may have had 
some elegance, but the megaron of Odysseus, on the farthest verge of 
civilization, was certainly a dirty and murky apartment. It was dark in 
the daytime. It was hopelessly dark in the evening, so that the women 
had to wash up the supper things in the morning (xx. 152). When 
Savka’s fire is burning, smoke rises from the hearth towards the hole in 
the roof, at the same time filling the apartment with a thin, acrid fog, 
which makes it difficult to see people until they come near the fire. It 
also deposits a layer of soot not only on the beams (cf. aifoAdevtos &v& 
yeya&poio péAaGpov, xxii. 239) but on everything and everybody present. 
Homeric characters were constantly washing and bathing and changing 
their clothes in a desperate struggle against the more than Mancunian 
climate which they created in their megara. Savka and her family, by 
the way, wash their hands not in a basin but by having water poured 
over from above (cf. i. 136, &c.); they would not trust a basin to be clean. 
Smoke attacks the eyes, too, and makes one weep. The characters of the 
Odyssey always had a good reason for weeping in their megara, but still 
they did weep conspicuously often and easily (iv. 100, 113, 183; viii. 
81, 522; xix. 212, 249, 362; xxi. 82, 226; xxiii. 241, &c.). I also found 
that Savka’s smoke had a slightly intoxicating effect, making me want to 
giggle. Savka has installed a small cooker beside her hearthstone to save 
fuel when she has not much to cook. As its flue ends in mid-air just 
above the hearth the smoke problem remains the same. The only 
evidence in the Odyssey for an ope such as Savka has is the adjective, to 
be taken adverbially, d&vétraia (i. 320) ‘up the ope’. Aristarchus took it to 
be the name of a bird. Surely he would have considered the derivation 
from 61 if he had supposed there had been one. Homeric houses are 
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many times described as high-roofed (Sydpogov ii. 337; iv. 121 ; Uyepeges 
iv. 46, 757; xiii. 5; xix. 526, &c.). Do we know why and how they were 
‘high-roofed’? The peasants’ houses in Bosnia are high-roofed. The 
roof is made of wooden shingles set very far apart, so as to leave horizon- 
tal slits all over for the smoke to seep out through. Rain would drive in 
between the shingles if the roof were not very high-pitched. I have 
stayed in such a house. It is as smoky and sooty as Savka’s, but has one 
important difference. Whereas Savka has a fixed hearth, the foundation 
of all domestic arrangement, the Bosnian house, having no ope, can have 
a fire lit anywhere on its mud floor; what is more, its position must be 
frequently moved so as to smoke the shingles evenly. Otherwise they 
would rot and collapse. If a house is deserted for ashort time the roof falls 
in. Perhaps the expression peyapov &U vaietadvtoov (ii. 400) means ‘a 
house with its roof in good condition because there are people inside to 
light fires’. 

Both these types of house have the same general properties: a dirty, 
dusty, and uneven mud floor and chronic smoke trouble. I confess that 
even after six months’ residence with Savka I had not really learned to 
cook without a chimney. Gusts blow the flames and smoke sideways 
anda sudden change from cold to warm weather causes air currents 
which drive the smoke back and deaden the fire. The smoke first 
gathers in a dense blanket under the roof and then descends evenly 
until it envelops first the heads and then the bodies of people present in 
a blinding, choking fog. I suspect this is what happened to Theocly- 
menus (xx. 347 ff.). The suitors yvoa®poio: yeAauv 
aipopopuxta Aé At) Kpéa (perhaps the meat was not properly 
cooked)’ doce A” opéwv Aoxpudgiv TriptAavTo, ydov A” wieTo 
®uuds. Theoclymenus asked them what was the matter. vuxti piv 
KepoAral Te Te vépbe Te yoUva, Aé 
AEAne, AcAdKpuvtoa Aé trapeiai, A” KoAal Te 
veodApar. It is not surprising that he saw red spots and ghosts. 1éA1os 
Ae ovUpavo earrdAwAe, KaxKt) A’ EriA€Apoyev GyAUs. .The suitors re- 
torted that Theoclymenus was silly, being a new-comer, and suggested 
that he should be led away, étrei Té&Ae vuxti gioxer. He got up and went 
out. Coming from the more civilized southern parts of Greece, Theo- 
clymenus was probably aghast at the foulness of Odysseus’ megaron while 
the suitors were accustomed to it. There was, incidentally, a change of 
weather too—even if we leave the new moon (xix. 307) out of account. 
It had been cold and frosty (xvii. 25 and 191), but that morning Zeus 
had thundered (xx. 103). ' 

I am aware that all these observations prove little, but I believe that, 
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just as nothing is vague in the speech of peasants, so every word in the 
Homeric poems has a precise meaning. Thus a survey of those elements 
in the epic scene which are too simple for millennia to change may bring 
into new relief the surprising essential truthfulness of the Odyssey, 
overlaid though it is with a poetic veneer of apparitions, transformations, 
omens, and portents. 


EPITAPH 


Here dead lie we because we did not choose 
To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 
Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose; 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 
A, E. HOUSMAN 


THAe Oavdvtes Sti TrepiPGAAEIv 
aioxuvn trarpia’ eiAdued” 
ouiKpov 6 Bios pavAdv 7’ 
TAU 2é Tois ye véois’ TE véoI. 
R. S. STANIER 
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WHY NO MORE LATIN? 


By D. G. BENTLIFF 


R. MELLUISH’S vigorous plea for the restoration of Latin to 

an honoured place in the school curriculum! cuts through the 
mists of apologetic defeatism and loose thinking which have in recent 
years befogged discussion of pre-certificate Latin. The Four-Year 
Course was imposed on classical teachers by the fact that the majority of 
boys and girls in secondary schools left at the age of sixteen, or at any 
rate dropped Latin after taking the School Certificate Examination. 
What was really an evil to be fought against has been erected into a sort 
of permanent educational article of faith, and would-be reformers have 
been trying in various ways to put the quart of Latin (or substitutes and 
dilutions thereof) into the pint pot of the pre-certificate curriculum. 

There were those (and the writer confesses he has been one of them) 
who would have tried to teach their pupils to run before they could walk. 
Less formal grammar and less English into Latin, it was argued, would 
leave more time for the reading of Latin authors, that is, for the enjoy- 
ment of Latin literature and an understanding of Roman culture. Herein 
lay two fallacies. In the first place, Latin authors cannot be read with 
any facility or, indeed, at all, until the pupil has mastered the elements of 
Latin accidence and syntax. This, in spite of modern methods, remains 
a formidable task for the average boy or girl, calling for a great deal of 
hard work. It is, therefore, misleading to suggest that up to the School 
Certificate stage much more is possible than the acquisition of the 
essential preliminaries. 

Furthermore, even if boys and girls could read Latin authors with 
facility before the School Certificate Examination, few of them would be 
mature enough to understand or appreciate the more important of the 
virtues peculiar to Latin literature. Only by careful selection and 
interpretation can Virgil, Caesar, or Livy (to cite authors usually tackled 
in the pre-certificate stage) be made interesting and enjoyable. The 
genius of the Latin language as it is expressed, for example, in the 
sonorous periods of Ciceronian oratory, in the terse epigrams and sinister 
innuendoes of Tacitus’ Annals, or in the polished but elusive perfection 
of Horace’s Odes is for more adult minds. A beginning may perhaps be 
made at the age of fifteen or sixteen, but scarcely earlier. This is an 
important point to which we shall return later. 

Another class of reformers is more specious and more dangerous. 


? See an article in Greece and Rome for June 1944 entitled ‘Why Latin?’ 
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They would make Latin more palatable (or more ‘cultural’ as they might 
say) by background teaching. Now in so far as information about Roman 
life and customs can be used to enliven and illuminate the teaching of 
the Latin language, it is to be welcomed. The means must not, however, 
be confused with, and even substituted for, the end. Roman studies are 
not Latin, and at the pre-certificate stage they are in themselves of little 
educational value. Like the virtues of Latin literature, the important and 
permanent contributions of Roman life, thought, and customs are 
scarcely to be apprehended by boys or girls in the early teens. The 
factual and external details of Roman life—food, clothes, and so on— 
may make an appeal at this age, but they are only the externals. The 
dining habits and gladiatorial shows of the Romans tell us no more of 
the genius of Rome than chewing-gum and Chicago gangsters tell us of 
the spirit of America. 

Up to the School Certificate Examination Latin means, after all, the 
Latin language, a difficult subject of which we cannot hope to teach 
much more than the elements. That this process is in itself of high 
educational value and more really cultural than the meretricious super- 
ficialities of Roman studies it is not my business to argue. That has 
been done by Mr. Melluish and it would be impertinent for me to go 
over the same ground again. 

We are, however, still left with our pint pot, schooling to the School 
Certificate stage. All we have decided so far is that the whole quart of 
Latin in the broader sense cannot be poured into it and that up to the 
School Certificate Examination we will concentrate on teaching the 
elements of the Latin language. What of the rest of the quart? Is it to 
be abandoned? The answer is that we have a quart pot after all, but are 
failing to use it. The high rate of educational mortality at the School 
Certificate stage has blinded us to the fact that many survive and that 
sixth forms do exist. In our preoccupation with the Four- (or Five-) Year 
Course we have been inclined to neglect post-School Certificate Latin 
studies, a sphere in which a more liberal policy might have a stimulating 
effect on Latin throughout the school. . 

Unless the Education Act is a tissue of lies we can justifiably make two 
assumptions. The first is that boys and girls will stay longer at school, 
and that seventeen or eighteen, not sixteen as hitherto, will be generally 
recognized as the secondary school leaving age. We may also assume 
that the grammar schools of the future will be mainly peopled by boys 
and girls selected for their ability to profit by an academic type of educa- 
tion. In other words, the sixth form—never wholly extinct, in spite of the 
dismal statistics of the Four-Year Course devotees—will come into its 
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own. Such being the prospect, it would be well if teachers and other 
interested persons gave more attention to the sixth-form curriculum. 
This is particularly true in the case of Latin. 

One reason for the unpopularity of Latin is its difficulty in the early 
stages. There is, however, another reason. The majority of boys and 
girls who pass the School Certificate Examination in Latin find little 
in the present Higher Certificate curriculum calculated to induce them 
to continue the subject in the sixth form. For the small and com- 
paratively gifted minority who are lucky enough to be in the few schools 
(all too few, alas!) where Greek as well as Latin is taught, there is the full 
classical course. These are the scholars for whom scholarship is its own 
sufficient reward. We can afford to disregard them in our present 
discussion, merely expressing the hope that they will never be dis- 
couraged in the pursuit of true learning by the distractions and criticisms 
of a machine age. We are left with the majority who have not the 
specialized literary and linguistic gifts that make the classical scholar, or 
who are not fortunate enough to be in schools where there is any Greek. 
Scholars they may not be, but at least (unless School Certificate 
examiners are hopelessly incompetent) they have a fair grasp of the 
elements of the Latin language, and are capable, with some nursing, 
perhaps, at the beginning, of developing a reasonable facility in the 
reading of Latin. They are, moreover, growing up, and can begin to 
understand the essentially adult appeal of Latin literature. 

What does the Higher Certificate curriculum offer these non- 
specialists? They can take Latin as a subsidiary or main subject. 

Now Higher Certificate Subsidiary Latin is about as inspiring as its 
title. It would appear to be designed to meet the needs of those un- 
fortunate beings who, through their own shortcomings in the School 
Certificate Examination, or the bad luck of having been placed on the 
non-Latin side lower down in the school, find themselves without the 
necessary qualification for entry to Arts courses at the university. The 
papers are elementary in character, the standard being little higher than 
that of the School Certificate Examination. At least one examining body 
includes questions on formal grammar and English-to-Latin sentences. 
Such a syllabus has no attractions, and is of little use to our non-specialists 
who have already won their ‘credits’ in the School Certificate Examina- 
tion. 

The alternative, Latin as a main subject, is also unsatisfactory in its 
present form. The inclusion of prose composition (sometimes with the 
unattractive alternative of trick sentences), unseens, and questions on 
syntax put a strong emphasis on purely linguistic study, while authors 
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are set and examined in such a way as to encourage intensive cramming 
rather than wide reading. The very good candidate may have time to 
read beyond the syllabus, but the more mediocre will feel at the end of 
the course that they have spent a great deal of time in doing very little. 
For them the Higher Certificate course has not been a chance and an 
encouragement to range more freely over the field of Latin literature and 
perhaps to see it in relation to their other studies; it has been a painful 
groping along a narrow academic blind alley. Small wonder that so 
many boys and girls drop Latin altogether in the sixth form and feel 
that all the Latin they have learnt has been useless. 

If this is true we shall do well to turn our reforming zeal away from the 
School Certificate syllabus and try instead to devise a Higher Certificate 
syllabus in Latin for those who are not taking a full Classical course. 
The main purpose of such a syllabus should be to encourage wider 
reading. 

The extra time necessary for covering more ground can be obtained 
in two ways. First, composition might be omitted from the examination. 
This would save anything up to three hours of class and preparation 
work every week. Secondly, the set books might be examined in such a 
way as to encourage extensive rather than intensive reading. With these 
ideas in mind we might draw up a syllabus on the following lines: 

Set Books. Each year representative portions should be set from eight 
of the following authors: Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Pliny, 
Lucretius, Catullus and/or Propertius, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and Juvenal 
(four to be prose authors and four verse authors). Of these, candidates 
would offer four authors (two prose and two verse). The portion set 
from each author would be of about the same length as is one of the two 
set books in the present Higher Certificate syllabus, but might sometimes 
be made up of selections from more than one of the author’s works so as 
to be widely representative. 

Examination. There should be two papers: 

I. Translation (3 hours), Part i. A piece of unprepared prose transla- 

tion to be attempted by all candidates. 
Part ii. Eight pieces—one from each of the prescribed portions— 
of which four should be attempted. 

II. Literature (2 or 3 hours). Eight or more essay questions on the 
subject-matter, background, or style of the prescribed authors, 
of which four should be attempted. 

These suggestions might well be the basis for immediate reform; 
indeed, the substitution of more authors examined less intensively has 
already been adopted by at least one examining body as an alternative 
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set-books syllabus in Latin taken as a main subject. The omission of 
composition may meet with opposition from those who wish to maintain 
a high standard of linguistic accuracy. Accuracy can, however, be tested 
in the translation paper. In this connexion it should be noted that the 
set portions would be too long to allow of successful crib cramming, 
which has been such an evil feature of the set-books examination in the 
School Certificate. Moreover, the inclusion of one compulsory prose 
unseen should help to maintain interest in the technique of translation. 
The unseen should be fairly straightforward but marked strictly. 

A further object of reform might be the integration of Latin with other 
subjects. This is delicate ground, and there is danger that we may be 
trespassing on the jealously guarded preserves of a suspicious neighbour. 
We venture, however, to suggest that something might be done to show 
boys and girls the relation of Latin literature and the thought and 
culture of Rome to the literature, thought, and culture of more recent 
times. English, Modern History, or French—the popular choices of 
Higher Certificate candidates on the Arts side—can each be enriched 
and illuminated by Latin. It does not seem too outrageous to suggest the 
inclusion of optional questions on Virgil in a paper on Milton. Perhaps 
later they might become compulsory. Personal records as an aid to the 
historian might be the basis of an interesting course of reading from the 
letters of Cicero, Pliny, and Walpole, and the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn; 
while selections from the works of Livy, Tacitus, Lytton Strachey, 
Philip Guedalla, and Arthur Bryant might suggest a comparative study 
of the aims and methods of literary historians. 

Such changes as these would amount to an almost complete recasting 
of the Higher Certificate syllabus in Arts subjects. This may ultimately 
be done. As a first step, however, candidates taking literary or historical 
subjects for the Higher Certificate might be compelled—as are candidates 
for scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge—to take a general paper in 
literature and history which would include questions on Latin literature 
and Roman life. 

Although integration of this kind is scarcely attainable in the imme- 
diate future, it is worth bearing in mind as the aim of a‘long-term policy 
by which Latin may be rescued from academic by-roads and blind alleys, 
and put once more—where it should be—on the high road of western 
European culture. 
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THE ‘PENGUIN’ ODYSSEY 


By BERTRAM NEWMAN 


F, as Colonel Lawrence claimed, his own was the twenty-eighth 

translation of the Odyssey, Mr. Rieu’s must be at least the twenty- 
ninth, and it is a tribute to the eternal fascination of the poem. As 
Butcher and Lang remarked many years ago, there can be no final trans- 
lation of Homer; translator after translator, whether he chooses verse or - 
prose, will continue to render him in a manner which he considers to be 
most faithful to the original text, or in one which he thinks most congenial 
to the taste of his own day. Mr. Rieu has set out to fulfil both purposes. 
‘It has been my aim’, he says, ‘to present the modern reader with a 
rendering of the Odyssey which he may understand with care and read 
with appreciation. ... In the very attempt to preserve some semblance 
of the original effect I have often found it necessary—in fact my duty, 
as a translator—to abandon, or rather to transform, the idiom and syntax 
of the Greek. Too faithful a rendering defeats its own purpose; and, if 
we put Homer straight into English words, neither meaning nor manner 
survives.’ He disparages Butcher and Lang, whom he finds ‘turgid’, and 
appears to aim at a style with as contemporary a flavour as possible. He 
does not, however, hail as a predecessor Samuel Butler, who, as we know, 
likewise reacted against Butcher and Lang, and gave the world a transla- 
tion of the Odyssey of which the diction was to display the same benevo- 
lent leaning towards the Tottenham Court Road as theirs had done to- 
wards Wardour Street. Mr. Rieu’s version displays no particular leaning 
towards the Tottenham Court Road, for which we may be thankful. 
Nor does it recall another district, not far away, which in happier days 
was supposed to be especially addicted to literature; it is not in the least 
anaemic. The new translation has many merits; it is brisk, vigorous, 
never flat, and very readable. It may, and we hope will, appeal to a 
generation which is impatient of tradition, suspicious of poetic diction, 
and not well acquainted with a book which is, among other things, the 
greatest translation in the English language. It will not altogether satisfy 
those who know the original: but what translation, whether in verse or 
prose, ever has done? And it must be allowed that to translate the 
Odyssey into something nearly resembling contemporary prose is a more 
reasonable venture than it would be to attempt the same thing with the 
Iliad. The two poems are very different, and this difference is reflected 
in the various conjectures that have been made as to their authorship. 
Whether we hold that the Homeric poems were the work of one man, of 
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two men, or of a committee empowered to add to its numbers indefinitely, 
no one has ever supposed that the Iliad was written by a woman, or by a 
‘Bookworm, no longer young . . . city-bred and domestic . . . married 
but not exclusively’ whom the supernatural acumen of Colonel Lawrence 
detects behind the Odyssey. The subject-matter of the Odyssey, for one 
thing, is far more varied; the marvellous plays a large part in the first 
half, while scenes of daily and domestic life predominate in the second. 
It has few, perhaps no, episodes which are comparable with the highest 
moments of the //iad; its atmosphere is not that of tragedy. But to say, 
with Mr. Rieu, that ‘the I/iad is a tragedy and the Odyssey a novel’ is to 
go too far, and in a direction, we venture to think, likely to mislead a 
translator. The novel, in its typical manifestations, is surely a story 
conceived on a plane not too far removed from ordinary life, and con- 
cerned with the men and manners of the author’s own time, or of a time 
not very far distant. But this is just what the Odyssey is not. The genius 
who shaped to such wonderful effect the mass of ‘tradition, legend, tune 
and song’ that underlay the poem was very conscious that he was cele- 


brating the heroes of a far-off world, compared to whom ‘mortals, such 


as they are now’ were feeble folk; who talked with gods, and consorted 
with more or less superhuman beings such as Circe, Calypso, and even 
the Phaeacians; to whom the strangest and most terrible things hap- 
pened. Odysseus is not indeed a hero of the stature of Achilles, nor is he 
a tragic figure; he has a distant though perceptible affinity with the 
Graeculus esuriens of Rome and the Levantine sailor of to-day; but he 
is a hero none the less, and Homer never forgets it. The Odyssey is not 
a novel, but a romance; nor, except very occasionally, is it conceived even 
in the lighter vein of romance. 

What are the criteria which a prose translation of a work of poetry 
should satisfy? The first, as Butcher and Lang maintain, is accuracy: 
they say, and no doubt rightly, that this is the one respect in which a 
prose can have the advantage over a verse rendering. Mere fidelity to the 
letter, however, is the humblest of virtues; even ‘Theodore Alois 
Buckley, of Christ Church’ possessed it—he who did Homer into the 
prose of Bohn, and in whose hands, for example, Proteus, called by 
Butcher and Lang ‘that Ancient One of the sea’, became ‘the marine old 
man’. Mr. Rieu has no doubt a sufficiency of this indispensable virtue; 
but he is no pedant, and he is apt to alter shades of emphasis for no very 
apparent reason. ‘He had sailed there in search of a deadly poison to 
smear on the bronze tips of his arrows, and Ilus, a god-fearing man, 
refused to supply him; but my father, who loved him dearly, gave him 
what he wanted’ is how he translates Od. i. 260-4: Butcher and Lang 
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are certainly closer to the Greek: ‘For even thither had Odysseus gone 
on his swift ship to seek a deadly drug, that he might have wherewithal 
to smear his bronze-shod arrows: but Ilus would in nowise give it him, 
for he had in awe the ever-living gods. But my father gave it him, 
for he bare him wondrous love.’ It seems indeed that, with Homer, a 
professedly archaic style can preserve at any rate literal accuracy more 
easily than a modern one. There are the recurring epithets, for example, 
and ‘kennings’ such as herkos odonton. 'They seem all right in Butcher 
and Lang; but they jar in a version which recalls contemporary language 
too closely. Mr. Rieu, as his preface shows, is well aware of this diffi- 
culty, and does his best, but it cannot be done. A modernizer may leave 
them out altogether, but if he does so it will be at some sacrifice of that 
strict fidelity which is appropriate to a prose translation; or, if he leaves 
them in, they will not fit into the texture of his prose. But there is a 
more important fidelity, that of the spirit; and it is upon its degree of 
success in this respect that any version will ultimately be judged. Now 
Homer (it is the veriest commonplace) has a pre-eminent power of 
keeping everything in one key; even when he is most ‘realistic’, as with 
the aftermath of the Cyclops’ meal, he is never grotesque—or can it be 
that this effect is owing less to the hand, so to say, than to the instrument, 
to some magic that resides in the Greek poetic vocabulary married to the 
Greek hexameter, by whomsoever employed and on whatever subject? 
Mr. Rieu—and it is one of his merits—seldom falls into the flat or the 
commonplace, but he is liable to fall into, not exactly the grotesque, but 
the incongruous. It is hard to see how he could have helped it. Words 
and phrases will have their own way, and the more ‘modern’ they are 
the more are they liable to be charged with irrelevant associations. In 
his rendering of Od. xi. 174-8, for example—‘Is my royal prerogative safe 
in their hands, or did it fall to some other man when it was assumed 
that I should never return? And what of my good wife?... Is she still 
living with her son and keeping our estate intact ?’—is it hypercritical to 
suggest that ‘royal prerogative’ recalls our constitutional struggles of 
the seventeenth century; that ‘estate intact’ savours a little of what 
lawyers call ‘real property’; and that ‘good wife’, whatever it suggests, is 
an expression somewhat inadequate to the situation? But there can be 
no doubt that to render Homer’s naive characterization of Autolycus 
(Od. xix. 395-6)—‘This nobleman, his mother’s father, was the most 
accomplished thief and liar of his day’—is to sophisticate the original 
beyond recognition. And there is, as Mr. Rieu fully recognizes, such a 
thing as over-literalness. Gratifying, for example, as may be the advance 
that we have achieved since the time when the O.E.D. could assert that 
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the English of the feminine kuon was ‘not in polite use’ as applied to 
a woman, it may still be doubted whether the word comes appropriately 
from an aged servant, however indignant, when speaking, on a great 
occasion, to her lord and master (Od. xix. 372). But these things are 
trifles: the problem remains, what kind of diction is appropriate to a 
translation of the Odyssey which shall be a genuine translation and not a 
paraphrase. It is not a question simply of old versus new: it is rather one 
of what type of language is appropriate to what purpose; and words and 
phrases may have fallen out of current use without being necessarily 
unintelligible or even unfamiliar, at least to people of a certain amount 
of education. Mr. Rieu’s translation, with all its merits, does not con- 
vince us that a poem reflecting the life of three thousand years ago can be 
adequately and faithfully rendered in a type of diction not removed to a 
perceptible degree from the ‘language of common life’. We cannot, 
nowadays, play Macbeth in modern battledress, or send Lear out on to 
the heath in evening clothes and a white tie. Time was, and not so long 
ago, when this sort of thing could be done, just as Pope could translate 
Homer into a style which strikes us to-day as even more inappropriate to 
the Odyssey than to the Iliad. It could never indeed have occurred to 
Pope, or to Chapman before him, that any problem of this kind was 
involved: they translated Homer in a style natural to themselves and 
their age as a matter of course, and it is certainly the way to produce a 
great poetic translation. But a modern translator, whether in prose or 
verse, is hardly in this position; he is an inheritor of that recent acquisi- 
tion of the human mind, an historical sense; he is faced with a problem 
of style at once. It seems, indeed, that prose translations of ancient 
poets, if professing to serve any higher purpose than that of a ‘crib’, 
have only been undertaken since the growth of the modern historical 
consciousness, of which they are probably one of the products. 

In any case, the ideal of a prose version of the Odyssey which shall 
retain some of the flavour of the original, which shall be simple but not 
bald in its diction, elevated when elevation is called for, and easy without 
being too colloquial when it is not, will always tempt translators. The 
real question is whether this ideal can be approached without some 
degree of deliberate departure from contemporary language; if anyone 
could have done so, it might well have been that versatile and accom- 
plished man of letters, Andrew Lang. But he and Butcher did not raise 
the question very explicitly; they assumed, without much discussion, 
that the style of the Authorized Version was the proper one to adopt, and 
gave reasons which are well known. One consideration, however, to 
which they do no more than just allude, is interesting and will bear 
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amplifying. The Authorized Version was not written in the prose of its 
own day, but in one which struck its first readers as rather strange. John 
Selden, an excellent contemporary witness, remarked on its Hebraisms, 
giving it as his opinion that ‘the Bible is rather translated into English 
words than into English phrase’; nor can there be any doubt that, to 
contemporary ears, it retained a strong flavour of the older versions on 
which it was largely founded. Butcher and Lang could certainly have 
quoted a weighty precedent if accused of pastiche. 

They were so accused from the beginning; besides Samuel Butler, 
that fine scholar and great teacher the late T. E. Page of Charterhouse 
was always laughing at their translation as a ‘sham antique’. More 
recently it has been censured for casting a sort of Pre-Raphaelite veil 
between the reader of to-day and the ‘vivid and racy Mediterranean life’ 
depicted in the Odyssey, and even for being unduly reminiscent of the 
Morte d’Arthur. It may certainly be conceded that Odysseus and 
Penelope, whether in Homer or in Butcher and Lang, are not at all like 
King Arthur and Queen Guinevere; but there does not seem to be much 
in this particular criticism. The translation in question, as was intended, 
recalls the Bible more than the Morte d’Arthur; and there is most 
assuredly no essential incongruity between Homer and the narrative 
portions of the Old Testament. We find plenty of ‘vivid and racy life’ 
there; plenty of high and adventurous incident related with a simplicity 
of language, a depth of feeling, and a graphic power not surpassed by 
Homer himself. Butcher and Lang’s translation is indeed a great work. 
It fails perhaps most of all in reproducing the rapidity of the original; 
Mr. Rieu has some advantage here. It occasionally employs a few words 
and phrases which are unnecessarily archaic. But it is safe to say that for 
fidelity to every turn of the Greek, for the rhythmic quality of its prose, 
and, above all, for something which, with apologies to a younger 
generation, can only be called beauty, it will not soon or easily be sur- 
passed. If only there were ‘world enough and time’—but there never is 
—it would be interesting to choose a typical passage of the Odyssey and 
give, one after another, the renderings of Butcher and Lang, Samuel 
Butler, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr. Rieu. It would be hard, we may add, 
to devise a better exercise for young students in the appreciation of 
language and style than comparisons of this kind would afford, whether 
the matter be poetry or prose. 

We have been comparing Mr. Rieu’s version with another, not 
always to its advantage. But we should be sorry to imply that we 
think he has been wasting his time: far from it; he has produced a work, 
and an experiment, of great interest. If we, who know the original, prefer 
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another style of translation, Mr. Rieu could quite well retort that he is 
only doing in prose for his time something that Chapman and Pope did 
in verse for their times, and that he is doing it not primarily for ‘us’, 
but for readers most of whom know no Greek, and for whom the past is 
not only dead but done with. The real proof of the pudding, then, will 
be found in the number of those who want to eat it, and it is to be hoped, 
both for Mr. Rieu’s sake and for that of the enterprising publishing firm 
who have offered it to the public at the price of one shilling, that they will 
be very many. There is ample room for Mr. Rieu on the shelf by the 
side of Butcher and Lang, and it is better to enjoy both than to quarrel 
with either. 
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ACROSS. 1. Aen. vi. 846. 10-21. Wife of Ninus. 15. Nursia anag. Aen. vii.715. 17. Cleobis 
and Biton (Herodotus). 18. Acu-Sila-s. 19. Cypri and Cypri. 23-22. Liv. 24. 39. 13. 28. & Aleus 


30. Teani, anag. 32. Rara rev. 37. Prop. 3. 32. 84. 40. Amavi anag. . Licinus and licinus. q Al 
nubis. Aen. viii. 698. 50. Acts xxviii. 15. 51. Liv. 2.1m 52. Isa. at - 


anag. 34. Hor. Od. 3.9.14. 35. Proverb. 36. Aj logies! Sosia is, of course, masculine. 37. Bianor 
Consal. Honer. 44%. 43. Nuk and nil. Phat. 
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Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1. Plautus’ page with buttons inside. 13. To do to as a tip not to be forgotten (2 words). 
15. Bend cog ot Delos out of snape. 16. Ill-tempered race to wreck a memorial. 17. ‘Iturane 5—es?’ 
18. I lost all but 4 head to an ancient king. 19. Object to this description of feminine ping py You 
must be a bear. . Rendering of Kinglake in the East. 23 rev. Another case in R. Am. of a king’s 
confounded heer anda 25. I more than half-way through t the soup 
aglutton. 26. Rind wave nearly upset here. Sp the A 29. man 
in two thousand. Who? Mema’am? 30. A line show what wet clothes will to 
covet honour’ (Henry V). 35. You must borrow it from a beetroot. 36. Tull 
38. Was the bard such an airy youngster? 40. ‘—que frustra Danaides plenas oe 4I. See! it’s 
a fleeting cure for n 42. es containing a long pair, then a pair of shorts. 4! rack shore- 

fi for nostalgia. 42. Lin 1 thy a” Bat f sh 6. Wrack sh 
cast in black forecast. 47. Some hearts he made of better clay. k place for ee here. 2: 
Dream pet who borrowed a ladder to the confusion of Pythagoras. x It’s evening, 


DOWN. 1. Such words accompany bottle-flinging. 2. Where to get it if not here. ;:; Tully’s flatter 
>. Art necessary for cephene subscribers. 7. It would never have occurred to him to call his liberator 
Marie. 8. Horse’s slippers are made of. 9. This comes of being invited to come into the garden. 10. 
Baconian link with Hamlet in Plautus (by means of something not the same, altogether). 11. Wild, 
because apt to be burnt if there’s more than one. 12. Sutrines, thus fallen on in bed. 14. Am in old 
Morea, on the Orontes. 21. Then part of it is uncertain. 22. Castor’s breathless bride. 24. Sounds 
like cytosis to the ears of Pliny’s ox. 27. This recluse has nearly everything to be frightened about. 
31. With an Epicurean in hospital. Rn ‘It is sili sooth’, but oom mother likes it. 33. Formerly hart- 
wort? Jump to it. 34. ‘—instaurata revisam Proelia.’ 37. 6 eliminates this feminine question. 39. 
After two Diana’s sense of duty gets ete distorted. 43. 34 reversed will do for us. 44-45. Abuse, co: 


with shell supply. 
N.B. The letters do not amount to anything. T. W. M. 
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History of Roman Legal Science. By Fritz Scuutz. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1946. Pp. xvi+-358. 21s. 


In his preface the author tells us his work is intended as a book to read rather than 
for reference; it is ‘not primarily for specialist scholars but for students of law and of 
ancient history’. Whether or not all will agree with the author in his claim that Roman 
legal science is ‘the purest and most original expression of the Roman genius’, many 
will perforce plead guilty to paying their homage to that genius with but a distant bow 
to this particular aspect of it. Professor Schulz’s book gives us the opportunity to 
repair our neglect. 

We are at once warned not to expect here a history of Roman law, which is only the 
‘external manifestation’ of that legal science, or jurisprudence, which is the proper 
subject of the book. Thus the classical Judex does not qualify for treatment: he is but 
‘the representative of common sense’ without professional knowledge of the law. The 
period covered is from the earliest times to Justinian, and this in its turn is divided 
into four periods: the Archaic, ending with the close of the third century B.c.; the 
Hellenistic, lasting till the end of the Republic; the Classical, from Augustus to Dio- 
cletian, to which just half the book is devoted; and finally the Bureaucratic. 

Each of these periods is uniformly treated: first comes a brief account of the jurists 
themselves, then of their work; this is followed by a critical chapter on the character 
and tendencies of the jurisprudence of the period, and lastly there is a discussion of 
the literary sources, those of the classical period being dealt with at considerable 
length, as befits their importance. Biographical detail as such is eschewed and only 
that is included which is relevant to the author’s wider purpose—to give a readable 
account of the practice and performance of the professional jurists. The book is well 
documented and an impressive array of authorities is marshalled in support of arguments, 
If cross-references to other parts of the book strike one as over-frequent, this is at 
least attributable to the author’s thoroughness of method and his determination to 
make himself easily followed. As a clear presentation of the subject this book would 
be hard to beat. 

From the outset sacral, private, and public law are distinguished; the paramount 
influence of the priestly colleges in the early centuries of the Republic is stressed and 
shown to have encroached on the domain of private law. Even with the rise of a non- 
pontifical class of jurist side by side with the other, the legal profession continued 
through most of the Hellenistic period to be a monopoly of the aristocracy ; its members 
were statesmen-lawyers with no more mercenary motive than the citizen-soldier of 
the best days of the city-state. The appeal to auctoritas in the settlement of disputes 
was strong. The only ‘school’, till as late as the fourth century A.D., was contact with 
other lawyers of repute, for in schools of rhetoric law was merely a side-line. It was 
not in the nature of the Roman jurist of this period to ask, ‘What is justice?’, but 
rather, ‘Is this or that act just?’ His authoritarian spirit, moreover, disdains to argue 
the point or give reasons: it prefers to answer questions. Its keywords are iuris con- 
sultus, iuris prudentia. 

These, then, are the foundations on which the great edifice was built. Hellenism 
made its dialectical contribution and prompted the search for those guiding principles 
or ‘canons’ not fully grasped till the classical period, in which Julian’s Digest marks the 
culmination of a prolonged process of bureaucratization and codification which turned 
the lawyer into a salaried official. E. J. V. 


The Politics of Aristotle, translated with an introduction, notes, and appendixes. 
By Ernest Barker. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. Ixxvi+- 
15s. 


It would be superfluous in these days to defend the study of Aristotle’s great work. It 
is obvious that no book has more influenced the course of European social and political 
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thought. Nor is this study confined only to the classical student; modern historians, 
political economists, modern philosophers, all draw on its wealth. It was for these 
primarily that the author has produced this translation, and although the classical 
scholar will be shocked to find no Greek script throughout the volume, he will be more 
than repaid by a wealth of knowledge and deep understanding of Aristotle. The writer 
élucidates the Politics, which is not a homogeneous or unitary treatise, explains the 
difficult passages, defends the logical progress of its argument, and, in the appendixes, 
quotes parallels from the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, passages from the Consti- 
tution that bear on problems in the Politics, and finally gives some account of what he 
calls ‘Political Miscellanies’. The first part of the volume is devoted to the historical 
and scientific background of the Politics, the substance and argument of the work, and a 
necessary review of vocabulary, in which he deals with the ‘associations, echoes, and over- 
tones’ of such words as T6A1s, &PX1}, Alkn, vopos, and ‘chrematistic’ is explained 
in detail in three separate notes to the text, and the hard ypag?) Tapavopov, translated 
by ‘indictment of illegality’, is explained in a footnote. The author spares no pains to 
make the text plain. As to the translation itself, it is the result of nearly fifty years’ 
work. Such a ‘labour of love’ can but evoke the reverence of those who study it. Far 
from doing the great philosopher a disservice by rendering his work into archaic or 
stilted English, the translator has produced a version that is modern and idiomatic, 
plainly echoing the Greek. Where the sense is obscure or the Greek too compressed, 
he enlarges by short passages in square brackets, making the text intelligible without 
contortingit. Analyses introduce every chapter, everywhere notes and footnotes abound. 
Citations from the original can easily be traced because book, chapter, and section are 
clearly printed at the top of each left-hand page, column and line (of the Berlin edition 
of Bekker) on the right. It remains to be said that the whole work is beautifully printed. 
Surely the founder of the Lyceum would have been pleased with it—can praise be 
higher? 


Thucydides and the World War. (Martin Classical Lectures, Vol. xii.) By 
Louis E. Lorp. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.; London, 
O.U.P. Pp. xii+300. $3:50 or English price 20s. net. 


Gildersleeve wrote that‘ historical parallel bars are usually set up for exhibiting feats 
of mental agility’. Not with any great confidence Prof. Lord attempts the difficult 
task in his book, and he cannot be accused of any greater success than others before 
him who have attempted to show that history repeats itself. Superficial resemblances 
there may be between the Great War of Thucydides and the Great War of the last 
thirty-two years, but when one is asked to believe that the Athenians are comparable 
with Hitler’s Nazis in their foreign policy and the English in their internal politics, 
while the Spartans are the English counterpart abroad and the German’s at home, 
then the game becomes altogether too intricate. Such flights of sophistic fancy can 
proceed to ridiculous lengths, as when we are invited to compare Nicias, who died 
shamefully in a Sicilian swamp, with Stanley Baldwin, who is still alive and never 
commanded any army, defeated or victorious, in all his career. There are other things 
in this book that can scarcely fail to provoke outraged comment: that irresponsible 
statement about the Phoenicians, that their one and only contribution to the modern 
world is the word ‘assassin’; a shallow jest at the expense of Aristotle—the philosopher 
who wrote Trepi yeAolov . . . Strws TO Afweran. 

Nevertheless the book is not devoid of good things. The professor has his bétes noires 
and sometimes he forgets the impartiality of the historian, but his notes are often 
amusing, and the first chapter, on the writing of history, without any great depth, is 
very readable and entertaining. Undoubtedly the best part of the work lies in the 
chapters which epitomize the great history of Thucydides himself. Here the author is 
magnificent while he loses himself in the vast panorama of the Peloponnesian War. 

- The narrative becomes elevated, the description powerful, the translated passages apt: 
those who never read the Greek will find encouragement here, Thucydidean scholars 
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fresh inspiration. Nothing new is added to the already vast accumulation of knowledge, 
but if great reverence, mighty enthusiasm, and evident pleasure count for anything, 
then all admirers of the writer whom Macaulay ‘could never hope to surpass’ will add 
this book to their library. 


The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome. By NoRMAN H. Baynes. London, 
O.U.P. 1946. Pp. 48. 15. 6d. 


This little book is a reprint of the James Bryce Memorial Lecture given at Oxford last 
year, and the author regards it as merely a marginal note on the seventeenth chapter of 
Bryce’s classic, in the final edition of 1904. To students of Byzantine History, however 
—in fact, to all Greek students—it should prove more than a note, for the writer cannot 
fail to arouse interest and provoke discussion. He sets out to trace a Greek way of life, 
not merely from Hellenistic times in the empire of East Rome, but beyond that to 
modern Russia. The disillusionment of Plato’s Athens, the break-up of the city-state, 
the growth of scientific knowledge, the abandoning of ancient religions and the appeal 
of Stoicism, the mystery cults and the ‘demon-haunted’ world of magic and charms, 
the great liberating influence of the early Christian Church—all these are outlined and 
the writer shows how Byzantium inherited, also from the Hellenistic period, the idea 
of monarchy and the belief in the Emperor as God’s vice-gerent on earth. There were 
other legacies too—the fatal obsession with rhetoric and the pathetic belief that the 
best had been in Greek literature and nothing remained but comment and study. The 
author proceeds to describe the conflict between Neoplatonists and Christians; the 
iconoclasts and their opponents; the Christians who, like Clement and Origen, appro- 
priated the best of pagan thought, and the Christians who would destroy paganism 
and all that went with it. He provokes comment when he writes of the early creeds 
of the Christian Church and the probable extent of their influence on the history of 
Europe. The book concludes with a parallel between the Greek of Hellenistic times, 
with his conscious distinction between himself and the Barbarians, and the Byzantine, 
no longer called Hellene (term opprobrious to Jew and Christian alike) but Rhomaios. 
These Rhomaioi were conscious of the lesser breeds, barbarians a mere stone’s throw 
from the walls of the Imperial City. Anyone who reads the De Imperio Administrando 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus will be painfully aware of this. A pleasant little 
anecdote from Psellos rounds off the book, but the reader will find much instruction 
and interest in the notes at the end. Incidentally, if the little anecdote from Psellos 
inspires classical students to read the Chronologia of that excellent author, they will be 
not only agreeably surprised at his masterful style and interesting matter, but they will 
also be more than ever convinced that the thesis of this lecture is correct—that 
Byzantium did inherit a tradition and did transmit it. 


Footprints on-the Sands of Time. By F. G. Pearce. London, 0.U.P. 1946. 
Pp. xii+-288. Rs. 2 [English price 4s.]. 


The author is Principal of Victoria College, Gwalior, and this book was written, in the 
first place, for his Indian students, but English readers will find much of interest in it. 
He wrote it because, he says, there are Science students who are ignorant of Pericles 
and Arts men who betray no knowledge of Edison. He has therefore selected the great 
names of history, from the earliest times to the present day, and devotes a section to 
each of them. These sections are headed with a ‘key-question’ (e.g., Why is the sixth 
century B.c. called the ‘watershed of history’?), and careful attention to the subject- 
matter that follows will supply the answer. The student is further encouraged to learn 
by questions and exercises at the end of these sections. None of this pretends to any 
depth of learning, but a book of this kind would be very welcome in a middle school. 
Classical scholars may be shocked to find that the contribution of Greece is dismissed 
somewhat peremptorily in two chapters of some 18 pages and the name of Sophocles 
will not be found in the index. The illustrations are good and Mr. Pearce has drawn 
some charts that will provoke thought and probably some controversy. 
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